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ENGLAND »v. GLADSTONE. 


HERE are only two things to regret in the results of 

the first or borough division of the contest which is to 
decide whether the sole arbiters of England’s fortunes are to 
be Mr. Giapstone’s interests and Mr. Guapstone’s caprice. 
The one, of which it is not necessary to say more in this 
place, is that the army which has been defeated so over- 
whelmingly should have mustered in such strength. The 
other is the defeat of Mr. Goscuen in Edinburgh. Of this 
Mr. Goscuen has himself spoken with unbroken courage, 
and it may be hoped that his disaster will be but as the 
devotion of a Decius for his side, with the additional ad- 
vantage of a speedy and happy Parliamentary resurrection 
for himself. It is no affectation of wisdom after the event 
to say that Mr. Goscnen’s chances were regarded with 
most gloom by some of those who know Scotland best. Only 
residence for some time in that curious country—not 
mere forays on it in search of fish, or deer, or grouse, or 
scenery—will enable Englishmen to understand it, and pro- 
bably most Englishmen thus qualified would have shaken 
their heads over Mr. GoscueEn’s prospects. He was a 
“foreigner,” and his opponent was very much the reverse of 
a foreigner. In his former contest a formidable Radical 
opposition had been made, while no Conservative candidate 
had gone to the poll; and it was notorious that such 
strength as the Tories had to give was already on his side. 
Lastly, the enormous influence which assiduous courting of 
the weakest and worst features of the Scotch character has 
given to Mr. Guapstone had been thrown against Mr. 
GoscHEN with all the weight and passion at Mr. GLapsTonr’s 
command. The “ dishonest victory ” actually achieved was 
but too likely beforehand, and it only needed, to add to 
its dishonesty, the almost incredible vulgarity with which 
Mr. Camppett-Bannerman is said to have exulted over it. 
These jackals of Mr. Guapsronr’s should be kept more to 
heel. The House of Commons will look with some curiosity 
to the appearance of Mr. Goscuen’s successful opponent on 
its floor. The House has, if we are not mistaken, already 
made some acquaintance with him under other circumstances. 
But the rejection of Mr. Goscnen is almost the only 
erumb of comfort which has fallen to Mr. Guapstone, and 
the enjoyment of it must have been not a little spoilt by the 
rejection at Chester (the constituency in which, next to 
Edinburgh, Mr. Guapstone may be supposed to take most 
personal interest) of Dr. Foster, the “ Faithful Fool” of 
Gladstonianism, the most unhesitating and the silliest of all 
the Minister's hangers-on. As to the general cha- 
racter of the borough voting, it amounts, and by candid 
Gladstonians has been admitted to amount, to a crushing 
defeat for Home Rule. By Wednesday morning nearly 
four hundred members of Parliament, or many more than 
half, had been elected, with or without opposition. Of 
these a clear majority were Conservatives proper, while 
the Conservatives and Unionist Liberals outnumbered by 
@ hundred the Parnellite and Gladstonian sections of the 
Separatist party. By Thursday morning 470 members had 
been returned, the Conservatives maintaining their clear 
Majority, and the joint Unionist vote, despite the accre- 
tion of Parnellites, being still all but 100 ahead. On 
Friday morning, with 500 members elected, the propor- 
tions were better still. The coming weight of unopposed 
or practically safe Parnellite candidates might be quoted 
against this, but the tale told by analyses of actual winnings 


seat of Leith—a piece of useless filching, as Mr. GLApsToNE 
cannot vote twice—the Unionist party had on Friday won 
52 votes to the Gladstonian 24, or 56 on a division. Despite 
the discreditable hanging back of Unionist Liberals from the 
polls, those of the party who challenged seats have not been 
unfortunate, and nota few of their losses are due to the 
somewhat unintelligible retirement of persons like Mr. E. A. 
Leatuam, Mr. Jacks, Mr. Ferauson, and Sir H. Meysey- 
Tuompson. Reduced as the total poll has been by the in- 
evitable accidents of an election on the fag-end of the register 


and by other causes, the Conservatives have almost invari- 
ably won by greatly increased majorities, and the Glad- 
stonians, even where they have kept their seats, by majorities 
largely diminished. And, to finish, the last and most thank- 
less resource of defeated parties, the attempt to appeal from 
the total of seats won to the total of votes polled, is hope- 
lessly closed to the Separatists on this occasion. The 
laborious and useful persons who devote themselves to 
electoral arithmetic calculated that, on Thursday afternoon, 
776,690 votes had been given for the Union, and only 
714,701 for Home Rule, while this large balance is made 
larger still by the preponderance of unopposed returns on 
the Union side. 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, in a small space to 
refer to individual contests, which have already lost most 
of their interest except as they affect the personal consti- 
tution of the new Parliament. No contest was fought more 
desperately and none excited more attention than that at 
Chelsea. Of the defeated candidate it is perhaps now 
enough to say that his defeat is probably the best thing 
that could happen to him. As to the successful candi- 
date, Mr. WuiTmorE enjoys the not altogether usual satis- 
faction of having victoriously fought a very hard battle, 
and of having fought it in exceptionally difficult circum- 
stances, by the confession of his opponents themselves, with 
as much honour as pluck. The defeat of Mr. Taorotp 
Rogers must be a profound gratification to all who value the 
“standard of Parliamentary manners,” and who can conceive 
no graver misdemeanour ina man of ability and education 
than the attempt to ingratiate himself with the Jowest of the 
low by being lower than the lowest in language and beha- 
viour. It isa pity that Mr. Sruarr did not follow his 
brother Professor into the retirement for which he is best 
suited. Mr. Frepertc Harrison’s attack on the London 
University failed utterly. Mr. Movutron will waver no 
more ; and the loss of Mr. Spicer’s seat is a just punish- 
ment for the brutality which, according to medical testi- 
mony, hastened Mr. Livetyy’s death. On the whole, the 
London elections have gone admirably, the minority of 
Gladstonians having become a mere remnant, little more 
than a sixth of the whole, and a capital of four millions 
having taken the very best means of showing the intolerable 
absurdity of Mr. Guapstone’s talk about the masses. In 
the country things are nearly as weil, and Mr. Hereerr 
GLapsTone’s much-boasted campaign of coflin-making will 
hardly induce any one of the trade of Messrs, Omer and 
Joram to take hin into ership. With the vast Irish 
strength in Liverpool able to affect only a single seat, with 
the losses in Manchester made up in Salford, and with 
no important losses, and some gains, in the other large 
Northern towns where the Irish vote is so strong, Mr. 
Grapstone’s silly talk about forty, and Mr. O’Barien’s 
sillier talk about fifty, seats turned by Irish votes is sutli- 


and losses is equally clear. Even counting the snatched 


ciently exposed. Mr. Sexron’s return at Belfast is, in view 
of the narrow majority by which he was beaten last year, 
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rather to be regretted than wondered at. That the second 
Caucus is not like the first is shown not only by the over- 
throw of Dr. Foster, its new figure-head, at Chester, but by 
the failure of Mr. Kitson, its chief organizer, next to Mr. 
Scunapnorst, at Leeds. Birmingham solid for the Union, 
with the “Islington Four,” the “Lambeth Four,” the five 
to two of the Tower Hamlets, the two Tories who have re- 
placed Mr. Lercrsrer and his colleague at West Ham, and 
many others, represents what a lady who does not seem to 
hold Pauline or Roman views about the interference of 
women in public affairs calls “the influence of the aristo- 
“ cracy against the working-man.” 

So much and so well for the boroughs, whose last appear- 
ances in conjunction with the unopposed counties, and after 
allowing for the Parnellite seats and those as yet unfilled 
which Ministerialists held in the last Pariiament, left the 


that of country that the marked abstention of Liberal 
Unionists or Moderate Liberals (for a Liberal Unionist who 
will not vote for the Union hardly deserves the name) which 
has (especially in the boroughs) from the very first day 
of contested elections struck all careful observers, should have 
taken place. Mr. Jonn Mortey (whose six months’ associa- 
tion with Mr. Guapstone must have done him no good, for 
he certainly would not have indulged in such a fling a year 
ago) has sneered at the Conservatives for having better 
hearts than heads in that they fulfil their part of the bargain, 
while the Liberals do not fulfil theirs. It is odd to find 
Mr. Moruey describing the fulfilment of an honourable 
understanding as the mark of a weak head. 


We can fully understand the difficulties and temptations 


‘which have led to this Unionist backsliding. The Con- 


Government in so great a minority. The more sanguine | 
and thoughtless among their supporters hoped that the 


ignorance of the county voter might still be a resource. 
County polls take longer counting than borough polls, and 
the fate of the great mass of the English contested county 
seats will not be known till to-day, to-morrow, and later. 
But the returns already received show a reaction here 
almost as great as that in the boroughs, and by no means 
compensated by the results in Scotland of the discreditable 
tactics which had already brought about Mr. Goscuen’s 
defeat, and which have reached their climax in Mr. 


CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S flat denial of his own words as to | disreputable drag on him. It is true that those against 


Among many noteworthy incidents | 


the Irish-Americans. 
in the counties, the defeat of Sir Toomas Dyke AcLAND 
by Mr. Ettox, and the conversion by Lord CRANBORNE 
and Colonel Morcan in Lancashire and Monmouthshire 
of small into thumping majorities are very noteworthy. 
Mr. W. Acyew will be able to enjoy his “ happy home” 
undistracted by the calls of politics ; and in a constituency 
which is half-borough and half-county—the Pembroke dis- 
trict—Mr. Lewis Morris, of Penbryn, has once more been 
reminded that incapacity for Parnassus is not necessarily 
a qualification for Parliament. The defeats of Mr. Everett 
in Suffolk and of Mr. Jouys in Warwickshire indicate the 
distaste of the constituencies for a most objectionable class 
of member returned in some numbers to the last Parlia- 
ment, and help to swell the majority. 

What remains to be done is to increase this majority if 
possible, and at any rate to prevent its being reduced. The 
disasters of the Conservatives in the counties at the last 
election were so great, and the class of voter who may be ex- 
pected to put the Union before party is so much better in 
the counties than in the towns, that, without being unduly 
sanguine, there is at least no reason for fear. But here, 
again, everything depends first on vigorous work, which is 
both rarer and more difficult in the counties than in the 
boroughs, and, secondly, on Unionist Liberals honestly sup- 
_—_— the Unionist candidate, as their leaders, with Lord 

ARTINGTON and Mr. CuamBerwain at their head, loyally 
continue to urge. With a good Union balance in the 
second half of the election, Mr. GuansTone’s cause would 
be hopeless, and no one who remembers the polls and the 
candidates of the autumn can say that such a result is im- 
Ss But Conservatives must not follow their fatal 

bit of letting things slide, and Unionist Liberals must not 
adopt the still more fatal idea that, if they do not vote for 
the Gladstonian, all the sacrifice that can be reasonably ex- 

from them has been made. We point out elsewhere 
in detail that the policy of abstention is as unwise from the 
lowest point of view as it is unworthy from the highest, and 
we do not believe that any Liberal who examines the matter 
calmly will fail to see that this is the case. Meanwhile the 
word, without any boasting, is, “Go on in this thy might, 
“and thou shalt save Israel from the hands of the 
“ Midianites.” 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 


i the elections of the last ten days there is much cause 
for satisfaction. It was loudly asserted, and was per- 
haps believed by some sane persons, that Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
influence was sufficient to sweep the country. The country 
has most certainly not been swept, at least in that direction, 
and the chagrin of the Separatists is open and pronounced. 
But it is undoubtedly a serious thing from the point of view 
of something higher than party politics that so large a 
number of voters should have been got together to do Mr. 
Guapstone’s behests in the circumstances, And it is a 
serious thing both from the point of view of party and from 


servatives, who have done their own part with such zeal, 
have at least the consolation of knowing that in voting 
for a Liberal they are still voting straight against Mr. 
GuapstTonE ; the Liberals have no corresponding solace. In 
some cases, where men of honoured names have yielded to 
the voice of the tempter, the strongest associations have to 
be broken in order to enable a Somersetshire Liberal to vote 
(as happily a sufficient number, following Mr. Kinciake, 
have voted) against an AcLanp or a Northamptonshire 
Liberal to vote against a Spencer. Even in the towns, 
where there is less personal feeling, the attachment of the 
individual voter to his party and his colour is a not wholly 


whom he has been asked to vote have stolen the colours and 
climbed into the party fold by the back way, that the Minis- 
terialist of to-day is no more a Liberal than the Roman 
Catholic priests who apologize for murder are Christians, 
that it is a case of the false FLormme and the true. But all 
these things are hard on the individual voter who is a man 
of no extraordinary intelligence or reading, and who has 
been wont to follow the outward and visible signs of his 
faith. It is a curious proof how much more Liberalism 
has come to be the stupid party than Conservatism in 
these days, how largely “ that intellect ” has gone over 
to the Tory side, that Conservatives have seen the true issue 
so much more quickly than Liberals. The facts are actually 
at least as much a compliment to the Tory head as Mr. 
Mortey himself admits them to be tothe Tory heart. And 
we fear that those Liberals who abstain are showing them- 
selves as blind to their party interests as they are to their 
country’s claims. By the slackness with which they are 
supporting, not merely the Tory candidates of the Union 
side, but their own Unionist candidates, they are exhibiting 
themselves before that large mass of the nation which has 
few political proclivities, but likes to follow the strongest, 
as an impossible party for the future, as unstable, luke- 
warm, unfit to have any reliance placed on them—men who 
will neither boldly shut their eyes and go heads down for a 
side, nor intelligently think out an opinion and then back it 
with action. It is matter of mathematical certainty that, if 
those Liberals who approve the Union had voted in full 
strength, scarcely one of the Liberal seats which have been 
lost, except perhaps East Edinburgh, would have passed 
over to the enemy ; while it is almost impossible to caiculate 
how many Conservative seats would have been saved, and 
how many more would have been won, if these “ sticklers 
“ofthe war” had had the full courage of their opinions 
and the full faithfulness of the compact made for them 
by their chiefs. As it is, the taunt which the renegades 
of the Ministerialist party flung at them in one sense is 
being made good in another. They are “ handing over to 
“ the Tories the fruits of the struggle,” not in the low sense 
which Gladstonian sharpness intended, but in a much 
higher and more serious one. They are helping to picture 
the Tory party before the nation as a party which can 
and will keep its pled which can and will fight its 
own battle and its friends’ battle, which acts more than 
it talks, strikes twice for once that it threatens, can 
attack and defend, can bide tryst and hold its ground. 
They are helping to picture the real Liberal party as a party 
which has leaders but not followers, which taiks well but 
does little, which expects to be helped without helping, and 
which prefers to sit in the shade and see others fighting 
instead of bearing the burden and heat of the day. We do 
not say that these pictures are not exaggerated. We do 
not say that, in some cases at any rate, thé abstention of 
Liberals has not benefited Conservatives, and balanced, 
though in a lame kind of way, the Irish vote given to 
Gladstonians. But we do say that, unless in tlie contests of 
next week a very different spirit is shown by Unionist 
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Liberals from that which was shown at least in some of the “that pleasure, we must reluctantly admit, is not altruistic. 
earlier contests of the present week, the ideas which these | As for the things he did not like, the only difficulty is to 


pictures represent will take hold of the general mind and | 


will seriously cripple the Liberal party in the future. That 
future, whatever it is, will not be the inheritance of the 
arm-chair politician who grumbles and proses, but does not 
vote. 


The misdemeanours, however, of a certain part of the 
Liberal Unionist party are to no small extent compensated 


chiefs. There is no corresponding set-off to the dismal 
spectacle presented by the Gladstonian minority. We 
should imagine that even convinced Home Rulers and con- 
vinced admirers of Mr. GiapstonE must have occasional 
qualms when they think of the political levity which their 
supporters display. It is perfectly idle to pretend, and 
would never off the platform or out of the press be pretended 
by any sane person, that the Home Rule minority has been 
- @ minority of conviction. It has followed Mr. GLapsTonx 
simply because he is Mr. Giapsroye, and if the fancy had 
taken him to bring in a Bill with any other provisions, no 
matter what, it would have followed him just the same. 
After allowing for the diminished numbers of the Glad- 
stonian following, for the Irish voters, who of course are 
voting intelligently enough, and for a small number (per- 
haps five per cent.) of persons who think that Home 
Rule is either really harmless, or in the circumstances 
inevitable, we shall have about a third, in all probability, 
of the electorate of England, Scotland, and Wales who 
have absolutely no political opinions at all except that Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is a great man. Mr. Giapstong, it may be 
said, will not live for ever, and the singular combination of 
qualities which has enabled him so to bamboozle the weaker 
brains among the multitude is not likely to be soon united 
again in a single person. That may or may not be the 
case. What is unfortunately beyond doubt is, that here is 
this great body of men entrusted with power over the 
destinies of the nation, and who are (putting the merits 
of the present question out of the question altogether) evi- 
dently and almost confessedly unable to form an opinion, 
evidently and almost confessedly as little free and inde- 
pendent as the famous or infamous “ 7,500,000 oui” of six- 
teen years ago. These Gladstonian voters care nothing for 
the question, or for any question. They voted for Mr. 
Osporne Morcan when he asked them to give him a big 
majority to crush Mr. Parye.t in November, and they vote 
for Mr. Ospornz Morcan when he asks them to give 
him a big majority to help Mr. Paryztt in July. They 
voted for Sir Witt1am Harcourt when his term of greatest 
opprobrium was “ stewing in Parnellite juice,” and they vote 
for him when he has himself got into the stew-pan and is 
simmering away steadily. They do not think; they do not 
know; they vote. And to all appearance they would have 
voted as obediently if the point had been the abolition of 
the Decalogue, or the abolition of the multiplication-table. 
For the present they are apparently baulked of their mis- 
chief, though not of their misconduct. But who shall say 
that it will always be so with so dense a mass of absolute 
incapacity in the political sense, of absolute irresponsibility 
to any voice of political conscience, as is shown by this elec- 
tion to exist in the British people? 


THE DARK CITY. 


aa dark city. The Private Secretary did not 
like it. The Prime Miyister would most likely 
positively dislike it, if his gentle nature permitted him to 
entertain vindictive or malicious feelings towards any classes 
or masses of his fellow-subjects. Mr. Leanper Ricnarpson, 
of New York City, New York, U.S.A., dislikes it so much 
that he hurls at it from the other side of the Atlantica 
crushing book in a paper binding of dark yellow. True to 
his name, LeanpER has crossed the briny waters, and 
honoured London with a somewhat prolonged visit. He 
records his experiences, which are nearly all unfavourable, 
with the familiarity and the candour of an old and true 
friend. Moreover, he never deviates from the peculiar 
literary style which Americans have made their own. It 
is impossible to write or think of him otherwise than as 


Few, indeed, are the features of London life which afforded 
to LeanpER any pleasure —— that of reflecting (and 
saying) how much better they did things in America, and 


. | English girl is so ugly. 
by the vigour and loyalty which have been shown by their | a cate oe 


| 


choose one among so many. Let us begin with a subject 
which every one will admit to be at least unsurpassable in 
interest and importance—the London young ladies. Alas! 


there is no Hero among them. They paint their faces 


shockingly. Girls in other countries do this, too, but “ the 
“ English girl is the worst of the lot on this account.” Also 
there is a reason for the prevalence of this vice. The 
On the whole, she is the ugliest 
“ Handsome women and girls are 
“ not very thick over there.” It must be owned that there 
is a foundation in fact for this criticism. How fortunate 
that our degraded taste is providentially adapted to the 
attenuation of our beauties, and that—paradoxical as it may 
seem—we actually like them “not very thick”! Perhaps 
if Leanper had swum another sea, and pushed his investi- 
gations into Holland ? Then the London ladies “ wear 
“ their hair cut short and parted on one side,” which gives 
them a different appearance to those in New York or 
Boston. LeanpER’s views on Englishwomen seem to 
have been partly formed in Rotten Row, which he 
describes not less accurately than he does its frequenters. 
“It [Rotten Row] is only a couple of circular roads 
“through the Park, like two racecourses, one within the 
“other. The outside one of these tracks is followed by 
“the people who ride in carriages, and the inside road 
“is possessed by the riders [why not “drivers” ?] on horse- 
“ back.” When Leanper was there “ the long string of 
“ riders in the inner circle were going in one direction, and 
“ the still longer string of carriages in the outer circle were 
“ going in the opposite direction.” Perhaps the general 
aspect of Hyde Park has never before been described with 
such graphic truthfulness. Lzanper has discovered the 
cheapest way to live in London. It is found neither in 
hotels, nor in lodgings, but in taking a house. LEANDER 
took “ a cosey |sic] little furnished house about two miles 
“ from the centre of business. It had a conservatory full 
“ of grapes,” and the rent was 2l.a week. The servant 
was “ glad to be paid” 1/.a month. It isa pity Leanper 
does not give the address. Some English travellers will be 
surprised to hear that one of the very few things in which 
we whip the States is breakfast. “There are a number of 
“ tasty breakfast dishes which we do not have in America.” 
Another is hansom cabs, which “ go at a gait that would 
“ have you in the station-house inside of five blocks if you 
“ were in an American city.” LzanpER went to Shotover’s 
Derby, which an American horse called Sachem would have 
won with the greatest ease if a stupid English jockey had 
not ridden him so badly. But certain peculiarly British 
sports are denounced with much fervour. In stag-hunting, 
for instance, the le of the carted deer being “ ruth- 
“lessly dragged down by dogs is what the noble Briton 
“ calls ‘sport.’ In America it would be called murder.” 
Let the sinful followers of the Queen’s and the Old Surrey 
blush for the numerous murders at which they have 
assisted. 

For one thing Leanper is to blame. He has introduced 
at the end of his volume a silly chapter, intended to be 
serious, about Ireland. He seems to have visited that 
country and fallen in with the friends of Messrs. SHeripan, 
Brapy, & Co. With the guilelessness characteristic of his 
nation, he believed whatever they told him, and they took 
such cruel advantage of his simplicity that his chapter reads 
like a file of United Ireland. However, there are two 
passages requiring reconsideration. Ireland is described on 
p- 214 as “a country where murder is never committed, 
“ except in defence of the sacred rights of home.” On p. 217 
we read how at Maamtrasna “there was, one night, a dread- 
“ ful murder. A party of men with blackened faces broke 
“ into the hut of the Joyce family and slew with bludgeons, 
“ in defence of the sacred rights of home, all but the two 
“ children. One of them was nearly killed.” This is doubt- 
less what LEANDER wrote, but somehow the important words 
“ in defence of the sacred rights of home” were omitted by 
the printer. The omission should be repaired in the re- 
maining copies. One more passage we quote, not because the 
sentiment is new, or because we agree with it, but in order 
to provide the family circle at Hawarden with a new 
evening game, consisting in finding out whether the last 
word in it is an adjective or a participle. “ All the lower 
“ classes in England are simply revolting.” 
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BATOUN. 


TJNHE intention of the Russian Government to violate 
its engagement to treat Batoum as a free port is cha- 
racteristic of that Government as it always has been, and 
stil! more as it actually is. The remark made by some of 
our contemporaries that this action must raise grave doubts as 
to the diplomatic honesty of St. Petersburg is just, but super- 
fluous. No doubt there are yet persons apparently of average 
sanity who think that when the servants of the Czar make 
a promise in the name of their master it is with the inten- 
tion of keeping it. These true believers have, however, 
resisted so much instruction that they are not likely to be 
cae to fall away from their allegiance by his ImrrrtaL 
AJESTY’S change of mind in regard to Batoum. Others, 
who know that the Russian Government never keeps an 
inconvenient engagement one day longer than it can help, 
will not be surprised at what has happened. They have 
only obtained one more proof in support of an old con- 
viction. A few years ago the event would have appeared 
of greater gravity. Then it might well have been a sign 
that Russia was about to begin some new enterprise, and 
was pursuing a steady plan. After the display of weakness, 
misplaced obstinacy, smali spite, and feeble violence made 
during the whole Bulgarian dispute, it would be rash to 
draw so large a deduction from a diminutive and un- 
necessary piece of bad faith. Putting aside, however, the 
question whether the thing would have been thought 
worth doing by the stronger type of dishonest diplomatist, 
it cannot be denied that this last breach of its word is 
highly Russian. The method and the time chosen are 
equally worthy of St. Petersburg. To announce that you 
are going to violate your word, and to assign purely com- 
mercial reasons without the faintest referencs to your 
treaty obligations, is very Russian. The moment selected 
for this feat is equally worthy of this ingenious people. St. 
Petersburg has always had an excellent dexterity in 
catching Mr. Guapstone on the hop or on the stumble. 
This time it has caught him on the stumble. For the rest, 
there are features of the business which must be intel- 
lectually pleasing to the member for Midlothian, or is it 
to be for Leith? At the Berlin Conference the Czar 
announced his intention to treat Batoum as a free and 
essentially commercial port. He has altered his intention. 
Then he could not get it on other terms, now he sees a 
chance of having his way, and alters his Imperial mind. 
Even so did persons who were conspirators in the days of 
Liberal majorities become innocent when their votes were 
needed. 

Except as an exercise of ingenuity and for the purpose of 
showing the family likeness between the diplomatic excuses 
of the Russian Government and the political explanations 
of Mr. Guapstong, it is useless to examine the reasons 
alleged for this violation of the Berlin Treaty. When 
the Russian newspapers are instructed to point out that 
the construction of the Poti-Baku railway has deprived 
Batoum of its value as a commercial depét, they may be 
supplying the advocates of their Government in England 
with what will pass as arguments. Those who have 
not made up their mind in favour of Russia beforehand 
know that the obligation to treat the place as a free port 
was insisted on for political reasons. No alteration in the 
course of trade, even supposing any to have taken place, can 
affect the question. The other excuse of the Russian Foreign 
Office, as published in its obedient press, that other nations 
are ceasing to allow of the existence of free ports within 
their dominions, is of the same kind. Other nations are not 
under treaty obligations to keep their ports free. Russia is 
as much bound in that respect, as far as Batoum is concerned, 
as China. There need be no hesitation about believing that 
Russian merchants have petitioned the Czar to put Batoum 
on the same footing as the other ports of his Empire. Even 
if they could not be trusted to petition as they were told, 
they would be ready enough to ask for protection from 
foreign competition. It is little better than a waste of time 
to examine the reasons alleged for this open violation of 
engagements. The practice of making treaties might be 
given up altogether, not without advantage to the cause of 
political honesty, if a Government is to be free to break its 
word on a petition from its merchants. As a matter of fact, 
all the world knows very well that, if the Russian Govern- 
ment has decided to break through the Treaty of Berlin, it 
is because it thinks the time has come for doing so with 
advantage. The particular clause chosen for breakage might 
under certain circumstances be a cause for surprise. It 


would seem that to do in the letter what it has long done 
in the spirit at Batoum is a small way of announcing 
an intention to disregard a European engagement. And if 
this is not the object of the Russian Government, it is 
hard to find what other it can possibly have. Ever since 
the accession to power of Mr. GiapsTonE afforded it the 
security that the work of Lord Braconsrietp’s Cabinet 
would be neglected in so far as it was annoying to Russia or 
beneficial to Turkey, the Cabinet at St. Petersburg has 
steadily disregarded its engagement to treat Batoum as a 
free and essentially commercial port. By the connivance of 
Mr. Giapstone’s Cabinet it has been allowed to turn what 
was to be a port of trade into a port of war. Batoum is 
now what Russia solemnly promised it never should be, a 
standing menace to Turkey. When it had been allowed to 
gain all the advantages of perfidy without the necessity of 
open dishonesty, the Russian Government would seem to 
have nothing to gain by coming forward and again adver- 
tising its untrustworthiness to the world. It can obtain no 
particular advantage by choosing its pretext at a spot well 
out of the field controlled by the German and Austrian 
alliance. Prince Bismarck will be no readier than before 
to allow Russia to have its way in the Balkan Peninsula 
because he does not find it worth while to direct affairs in 
Asia Minor. 


It is permissible without incurring the accusation of mis- 
placed ingenuity tc find an explanation of this last instance 
of Russian faith in the course of affairs in Bulgaria. Its 
own gross and palpable mismanagement, the calculated 
audacity of Prince ALEXANDER, and perhaps the diplomacy 
of Prince Bismarck have inflicted a series of humiliating 
defeats on the Russian Government in this region. At no 
previous period, not even during the bungling which pre- 
ceded the Crimean war, has it so completely forfeited its 
character for successful and consistent cunning. It has 
been ingenious in the wrong place and violent in the 
wrong place. At the end it has been utterly beaten, 
and has not even been able to fight. More than once 
in the course of these negotiations the Russian Govern- 
ment has acted in a way which suggested that the per- 
sonal feelings of its ruler were being consulted to the 
detriment of the real interest of the State. Since then 
the Czar has been active in stimulating a campaign of 
bombast and vague menace which has all the air of being 
designed as a counterblast to the eminently successful 
intrigues or fighting of Prince ALEXANDER. Now at the 
end of all this the Russian Government has violated the 
Treaty of Berlin in a small, probably safe, and certainly 
useless way. The measure has such a strong likeness to 
the impotent personal insult directed against Prince 
ALEXANDER that it may be assigned to the same cause, the 
ill-judged determination of the master of Russia to give 
some, no matter how unwise or even dangerous, proof that 
he is the master of Russia and a Power. Of the two measures 
the latter is the less unwise. No opposition is to be 
feared from Germany and Austria, which need no proof that 
Russia will keep faith in the Balkan Peninsula only while 
it must. They will doubtless confine themselves to making 
a note of what has happened. There was judgment of a 
small kind, too, in picking the moment when a friend of 
Russia was still at the head of affairs in England. Many 
signs are there to prove that Russia is not carrying out any 
coherent plan for the destruction of what remains of Turkey. 
The closing of Batoum is not likely to be the beginning of 
another war of liberation of the old kind. It is only one 
more proof of the untrustworthiness of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the unwisdom of its present rulers. Not the least 
proof of their unwisdom is that they have shown their un- 
trustworthiness in a way which does them little good and 
frees the hand of their opponents. 


UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


fh University match should have been described by 
Macavtay or Victor Hveo, or in a judicious mixture 
of the styles of both. It was an affair of antithesis and 
vicissitude. It was a match of unparalleled stands and 
unheard-of collapses, a match of brilliant successes and 
grievous discomfitures, and so forth. To come to business, 
Cambridge was very naturally the favourite. Her matches 
against so strong a county as Yorkshire,and Mr. Kemp's 
fine score of over a hundred against such a bowler as 
Pears, testified to steady excellence. Then she had Mr. 
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Rock, a cricketer from Tasmania, who is at this moment 
bably the best amateur bowler and the most provoking 
t in England. Mr. Rock out-Barlows Bartow in both 
departments of the game. On the other side, looking at 
past performances, Oxford had beaten Surrey indeed ; but 
the gilding is removed from that crown when we remember 
that neither Mr. Reap nor Mr. Roriee played for the 
county. In the match against M.C.C. last week, when Mr. 
Vernon made about a hundred and sixty against the Uni- 
versity, the Oxford bowling had first been carefully broken 
by Mr. Wesse. This breakdown of the bowling, and 
the many errors made in the field during that match, in- 
creased the general opinion that Cambridge ought to win. 
She in Mr. Barnprince, who made the famous 
stand for the first wicket last year, a finer and more certain 
and more brilliant bat than any wearer of the dark blue. 


The match began in exemplary weather, very hot and 
bright with a cool light wind, and this Elysian atmosphere 
prevailed during the three days’ cricket. Oxford won the 
toss, and their luck, on the whole, was pretty true to them 
throughout the match. Mr. Pace, as Captain, went in first, 
“to encourage his side,” like Tom Brown on a classical 
occasion. He was accompanied by Mr. Key, and thus 
Cheltenham and Clifton were to thefront. As usual in late 
years, Cambridge had the majority of players from the great 
public schools, but perhaps the boasted superiority of public- 
school style was only manifest in the case of Mr. BAinBRIDGE. 
Mr. Paae’s example was not so very encouraging after all. 
He soon lost Mr. Key, who was bowled by Mr. Torrrn, and 
some grumbled that Mr. Key, like Austria, was “ever 
“ strong upon the stronger side,” and of little avail when the 
bowling was not loose. Now no bowling was ever steadier 
than that of Mr. Rocx. He was almost always on the 
wicket ; he has a fine break, and the ground suited him. 
Perhaps it had been too much watered ; there certainly was 
one spot where his bowling broke about a yard, and kicked 

rpendicularly, if such a statement be not a mathematical 

ull. Mr. Pace had, perhaps, a little luck, as he was sup- 
posed to have been caught by the bowler. This opinion he 
did not share, and, on an appeal, it turned out that neither 
umpire had enjoyed a clear view of the incident. The field 
discussed the question for a few minutes, but, of course, Mr. 
Pace was saved by the agnosticism of the umpires. He 
. made some hard hits, and was finally well caught by Mr. 
Kewp, in the act of attempting one of his favourite old pulls 
across wicket. It may be respectfully pointed out to the 
Oxford Captain that though this hit may pay when all the 
field is placed on the off side, it can only lead to ruin when 
men are especially set to baffle the stroke, and when the off 
side (where right reason counsels the placing of the ball) is 
comparatively undefended. Mr. BuckLanpand Mr. 
(the Tunbridge School freshman) now played steadily for 
some time. Mr. RasHLeicH appeared in the first innings as 
a Rock with the addition of elegance in style. But through- 
out the first innings of Oxford many runs were got in an 
accidental way, the batsman saving his wicket by a snick 
which went for four behind wicket-keeper. Mr. Rock 
clean bowled both of the pair, and then came Mr. Brat, 
who has the repute of being a very shaky bat till he gets 
confidence and his eye in. This time he disappointed us. 
He did get his eye in, and made seventeen, when he was 
caught at the wicket off a ball of Mr. Rock’s, which broke 
about a foot. Perhaps the decision in this case was not 
wholly satisfactory to the batsman. Mr. Hewerrt, a hard- 
hitting, left-handed player, made no sign, nor did he 
ctherwise distinguish himself in the match, though he 
must be the scourge of loose bowling. Much the same 
may be said of Mr. Arnatt THompson, who, however, 
was very useful with the ball. Oxford had now scored 
only 132, and, as nobody but Mr. Cocnraxe and Mr. 
Wauirsy (both of them bowlers) remained to help Mr. 
Coss, it seemed as if a very small score was to be expected. 
But Mr. Cocurane kept offering a straight, if rather 
nervous, defence, and Mr. Coss played admirably. Even 
Mr. Rock had to be changed, for a few overs, after bowl- 
ing for more than three hours. He finally caught Mr. 
Cocurane, whose six runs, and the time he gained for Mr, 
Coss, were invaluable. Then came the most amusing ten 
minutes. Mr. WuHiITsy was not to bat very 
powerfully, and he and Mr. Coss kept running short runs, 
so as as to secure the bowling for the latter. Mr. Cops also 
changed his style, and hit hard at balls which he would 
have treated with respect had he been more securely backed. 
Mr. Rock went on again, to overthrow Mr. Wurrtsy, but 
his guile overshot itself. He gave Mr. Wurtsy two “ head 


“balls,” which the Oxford bowler hit to the ropes; and 
when Mr. Cops was stumped by a ball which hopped off 
the wicket-keeper’s pads, Mr. Wuirsy had made 11, not 
out. He was not out in either innings. Mr. Cons’s 50 
was the great success of the innings, which reached 191. 
Oxford had played flukily, but the tail had not collapsed, 
as is usual, 

Cambridge seemed good for three hundred, and the manly, 
graceful, and confident style of Mr. Batwsripce and Mr. 
Buxton was in pleasant contrast to the Oxford manner. 
But the bowlers kept straight, undiscouraged by a stand for 
64, during which there were plenty of changes. It seemed 
as if the great stand of the two first wickets last year was 
to be repeated ; but Mr. Arnatt Tuompson finally caught 
Mr. Buxton off Mr. Pace for 30. Then Mr. CocHrane 
“came off.” He is a left-handed bowler, rather fast, and 
has moments of inspiration. He bowled Mr. Kemp clean, 
then Mr. Hitpyarp (who fielded magnificently) caught 
Mr. Batyerince for 44 at point, and next ball Mr. Cocurane 
“ yorked” Mr. Turner. When the stumps were drawn 
Cambridge stood at 95 for four wickets. It was “ anybody's 
“ match,” and the odds, in what harmless betting there was, 
veered round, 

The batting of Cambridge on Tuesday morning was 
extremely weak and diffident. Mr. Tuompson should 
probably be treated (if you can do it) in Mr. Vernon's 
dauntless fashion ; he is a left-handed bowler, with a rural 
delivery, and rather slow. But he was very straight, and 
the batsmen were timid. This greatly encourages a bowler. 
Mr. Tompson was fatal to Mr. Turner, and Mr. Corn, 
who kept wicket, beyond expectation, well, caught Mr. 
Huavessen off him. Meanwhile Mr. Wuitpy was not idle. 
He is certainly the best Oxford bowler, being very fast at 
times and very straight. Off him Mr. Copp caught his 
brother wicket-keeper, Mr. Orrorp, and Mr. Rock was 
cleverly run out for 20, a great piece of good luck. He was 
wearying out the hearts of the bowlers when he just stopped a 
ball and left his ground for a second, during which Mr. 
Corn put down his wicket. The innings closed for 156, a 
very poor performance. Mr, Kemp, whois said to have been 
indisposed, did himself no justice. There were nine extras 
to the twenty-seven permitted by Cambridge. 

With the second innings of Oxford began the great 
“sensation” of a match that had been commonplace. A 
stand of 243 runs was made by the first two wickets, 
Mr. Key and Mr. Rasutercn. The former made 143, the 
latter 107. These figures are unparalleled in University 
matches, and the heavenly bliss enjoyed by Oxford men 
during the recreative spectacle was only tempered by the 
evil news of Mr. Goscuen’s failure in Scotland and by 
melancholy forebodings that the Scots were going to 
astonish “the Cockneys ” all round. It is impossible to 
describe in detail the exertions of Mr. Key and Mr. 
RasuteicH. They played for long with perfect steadiness, 
and then hit furiously, Mr. Key might have been taken 
at the boundary, perhaps twice, but the glare of the sun 
probably made the fielder misjudge the catch. He stepped 
in, instead of stepping back, and the ball went over his 
head. A wonderful attempt at a one-handed catch was 
made at the southern boundary. Mr. RasnieicnH was 
rather badly missed when he had made forty-seven, the ball 
going into the fielder’s hands. His hitting was tremendous ; 
he drove Mr. Dorman, the left-handed bowler, for three fours 
in one over, and hit a full pitch which fell among the people 
in front of the Tavern. The Cambridge Captain, Mr. 
BatnsripGr, made one error. He did not go on to bowl 
till over 200 had been scored without a wicket. He is fast, 
and sometimes erratic, the very man to break up a long 
stand. Mr. Key fell to Mr. Rock, and then Mr. Rasuteicn, 
knowing that he had passed his hundred, hit at everything 
anyhow. Indeed it was clear that if Oxford scored much 
longer there would not be time to finish the match. Oxford 
took pains to prevent this lame conclusion by dropping to 
pieces, so that, out of 304 runs, no other batsman got a double 
figure. Mr, Baryeripce at last took the ball, and got three 
wickets for twenty-five runs, There is nothing to say about 
the Oxford batting. As the match, after all, did not end till 
six on Wednesday, another hour’s batting by Oxford would 
have meant a draw. A pre-knowledge of this probably made 
the men hit at random. Mr. Rock’s analysis was remark- 
able. He took five wickets for seventy-five runs—and the 
best wickets, too, out of a score of 304. Mr. Turner, Mr. 
Dorman, and Mr. Buxton were almost entire failures. 
That a very exalted opinion of the cricket is not enter- 
tained in the highest circles is shown perhaps by the 
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omission of the names of Key, Rock, and Rasuiricn from 
the list of Gentlemen in the match against Players at 
Lord's. 

On going to the wickets to get 340, Mr. Rock and Mr. 
Orrorp played fourteen maiden overs. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Orrorp bit a little, but the cricket till after 
lunch was slowness itself. Mr. Rock was there and stayed 
there. It took him three hours to make 27, when Mr. 
Wuitsy accomplished the apparently impossible, and clean 
bowled him. Mr. Kemp kept giving Mr. Cops chances at 
wicket, and one of them was not declined. Mr. BarnpripGE 
put a new face on things and played a masterly innings. 
Four wickets for 140 did not look hopeless, and now 
Mr. Buxton was with Mr. Barnsripce. The bowling was 
changed every few minutes, Mr. Brain only sending in two 
overs, maidens. With only four wickets down Cambridge 
had made 196. Three catches and a chance of running out 
were missed in three overs or so. One was, or appeared to 
be, a chance to point ; but (if it wasa chance) Mr. H1LpyarD 
proved for once “less noble than himself.” Mr. Wuirsy 
sent in a full pitch, which surprised him by returning 
with accelerated velocity, like a volleyed tennis-ball. A 
very hard chance was also lost at mid-off, the fielder rolling 
over and dropping the ball. Then came the end. Mr. 
Buck and went on to bow] (not his “ daisy cutters”) from 
the top end. Perhaps the wicket was worn, for his balls 
got up rapidly just outside the off stump. Mr. BarnsrincE 
was well caught for 79 by Mr. THomrson at mid-off, Mr. 
Coss took care of Mr. Buxton (29), the rest were looked 
after by Messrs. Tuompson and Buck.anp, and scored ten 
among them. Cambridge showed that, if Oxford could 
crumble away, they could collapse, and Mr. BuckLanp’s 
five wickets cost him but nineteen runs. He and the 
famous pair, Mr. Key and Mr. Rasuueicu, with Mr. Cops 
and Mr. Wurirsy, have the honours of the match on the 


winning side. Mr. BatnsripGE deserves immense credit as. 


captain, batsman, and bowler, which he shares with Mr. 
Rock. The Oxford fielding, except for the errors reported, 
was brilliant. Cambridge was less meritorious in this 
department, and names might be named by a censorious 
critic. Some “ overthrows” did them little credit ; nor was 
Oxford spotless in this respect. The pluck shown by the 
better Cambridge bats in the second innings, and the 
general excellence of the bowling on both sides, which never 
was demoralized in spite of the heat, deserve hearty praise. 
It was a fine match, though it may be doubted whether the 
better Eleven won. A problem remains. Why does the 
fair critic of cricket in the Times’ leading article say that 
“the batsmen hit widely”? It would be unfair this week 
to end remarks on cricket without (as Mr. GLapsTonE might 
say) “three cheers for dear old” Bartow and the victory 
over A i 


WHAT WILL MR. GLADSTONE DO? 


i may be hoped that the present contest between Mr. 
GuapstonE and the English nation may not end in 
the simple triumph of lawless ambition ; but a victorious 
combination of Unionists will still have to reckon with a 
formidable enemy. In almost the only plain answer which 
Mr. Giapstone has lately given to an important question, 
he was understood to promise that the new Parliament 
shall be immediately convoked if the Opposition secure 
a majority. If the case occurs, and if he redeems his 
pledge, he must tender his resignation, not perhaps with- 
out a hope that the difficulties attending a coalition may 
impede the formation of an alternative Government. In 
the case of any other party leader there would be little room 
for doubt or misapprehension, but it is never safe to 


‘construe Mr. GiapstTone’s language in its apparent sense. 


When he resigned in 1874, and when Lord BraconsrizLp 
resigned in 1880, the Opposition commanded a clear 
majority in a House which included only two principal 
sections. There was no doubt in either case that the 
Ministry had lost the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and accordingly the Cabinet on both occasions resigned 
without waiting to meet the new Parliament. If Mr. 
GiapstonE thinks that anything is to be gained by a pro- 
longation of the crisis, he may perhaps affect to think that 
the Liberal opponents of separation belong to his party 
rather than to that of their present allies. In excuse 
of such a contention he might quote many ambiguous 

hrases which have been uttered by the feebler sort of 

iberal Unionists. For their own satisfaction, or in defer- 
ence to the supposed prejudices of their constituents, some of 


them have expressed, with unnecessary vehemence, their 
regret at separating themselves from a revered leader ; 
others have even gone so far as to profess a hope that they 
may hereafter return to their former allegiance. If any- 
thing is to be gained by affecting to attach serious import- 
ance to the real or pretended scruples of reluctant converts, 
Mr. Guapstone will perhaps discover that their secession 
has not been definite or final. 

The Conservatives may not succeed in forming an inde- 
pendent majority ; and they have, by their own patriotic 
self-denial, considerably reduced their strength. By 
contesting the seats 6f Unionist Liberals they might, while 
they injured the common cause, have perceptibly increased 
their own numbers ; but they will be subject to the taunts 
of Mr. Giapstoxe as having been unable to bafile his de- 
signs by their own unassisted efforts. They may count on the 
loyal aid of Lord Hartineron and his friends both in 
forcing on a Ministerial change and in forming a new 
Government ; but the Radical Unionists will not improbably 
consider that the alliance is dissolved when it has become 
evidently impossible to carry the Separatist Bill. The 
sound sense of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN will be proof against the 
intrigues of the present Minister and his political agents ; 
but Mr. Guapsrone will spare none of the resources of 
intrigue and intimidation, and, if there is any prospect of 
success, he will struggle to the last to keep himself in office. 
He would probably not hesitate to modify his Home Rule 
scheme to almost any extent for the purpose of conciliating 
the professed advocates of some other form of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. It was in the prospect of such a con- 
tingency that both the Irish Bills were described as dead, 
so that any alternative machinery might be inserted in the 
vacant framework. To almost all contrivances of the kind 
Mr. Bricur’s test may be applied with fatal effect. Any 
Irish Council or Assembly is condemned beforehand, if it 
assumes the name of Parliament. As Mr. Parvye.t will 
scarcely content himself with any less ambitious title, it 
may seem that the difficulties which await Mr. GLADSTONE 
are insuperable ; but it is still necessary to exercise vigilance 
in the presence of an obstinate and unscrupulous adversary. 

If Mr. Guiapstong is driven from office, his next device 
for embarrassing a rival Government may be confidently 
foretold. As the masses have, especially in the largest 
towns, declined to vote against the classes, the whole body 
of Unionist electors will be denounced as a corrupt oligarchy. 
Tens of thousands of artisans and small traders in London, 
in Leeds, in Manchester, and Bristol will be denounced as 
dependents of the classes, because they have proved their 
independence of an arrogant demagogue. Great bodies of 
working-men will be treated with the insolent contempt 
which prompted Mr. Gtapstone’s mention of “a cer- 
tain Mr. Jesse Couuines,” and of “ our old friend Peter, 
“ who is gone to the bad,” though Mr. Ry.anps retains 
his seat for Burnley. New voters belonging to the same 
section of the community may yet be called up as a reserve. 
On two occasions Mr. GLapsTonE has taken a principal part 
in the extension of the electoral franchise, and he has not 
yet touched ground. It still remains for an agitator to sub- 
stitute universal suffrage for the household qualification ; 
and on this point Mr. GuapsTonE may boast that he is for 
once consistent. More than twenty years have passed since, 
in the temporary absence of Lord Patmerston from the 
House, he, in a calculated outburst of indignation, vindi- 
cated the claim of all men to share in the exercise of poli- 
tical power, because they were “flesh and blood.” His 
silence during the long interval which followed has therefore 
not been so deceptive as his abstinence during a somewhat 
shorter period from any verbal denunciation of Home 
Rule. Suspicious observers have often foreseen that Mr. 
GLaDsTONE would give effect to his implied promise when- 
ever it might become his interest to court the numerical 
majority of the population. There is no doubt that in his 
late declamations he understood and implied that the all- 
wise masses were fully represented by the actual electors. 
As he has been disappointed in his appeal to their passions, 
he will probably attempt to swamp them. 

In the document which was known during the election of 
last winter as the authorized programme, Mr. GLADSTONE 
placed some undefined measure relating to electoral re- 
gistration on the same footing with more apparently 
ambitious proposals. He seems to have contemplated a 
fresh reduction of the term of residence required to qualify 
a voter, and a diminution or abolition of the rental quali- 
fication of lodgers. The result would be so considerable an 
instalment of universal suffrage that Parliament, if it 
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ved the measure, might perhaps scarcely think it 
worth while to retain any other restriction. Having caused 
gan perplexity, Mr. GLapstonE would probably on some 
vourable occasion ask the House to consider whether 
its labours would not be simplified by the admission of 
the whole population to the franchise. The migratory 
workmen and the needy lodgers who would be enfranchised 
by a Registration Bill might probably be trusted to vote 
on the first occasion for their benevolent patron. The 
issues on which he might try his strength after a large 
reduction of the franchise would perhaps be selected with- 
out regard to the opinions of the electors, and with still less 
consideration for the scruples of his Parliamentary followers. 
It is notorious that the Disruption Bill was profoundly dis- 
tasteful to the great majority of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, though only a third of the whole 
number had the courage to vote with Lord Harrineton or 
with Mr. Bricut and Mr. Cuampertaiy. There is some 
reason to hope that, whatever may be the immediate result 
of the present contest, Mr. Guapstone’s hold on the obedi- 
ence even of the Liberal Rump is considerably shaken. 
Pliable consciences are easily reconciled to a policy of which 
they secretly disapprove if it is triumphantly successful. 
They have now found that Mr. Giapstone’s frantic exulta- 
tion was excessive and premature. A new crusade against 


the Crown, the Church, or the House of Lords would not | 


command the applause which was bestowed on the proposal 
for establishing a Parliament in Dublin. 


IS A BOAT A MINERAL? 


— most interesting and wonderful discovery of a 
“prehistoric boat” at Brigg has been discussed with 
vigour, animation, and, in one sense at least, profit before 
Mr. Justice Cuirry. The fortunate excavators of this 
“ positively unique” specimen are the Directors of the 
Brigg Gas Company, and they naturally desired to act upon 
the principle of “ findings, keepings.” To this doctrine, 
however, Mr. Etwes, the owner of the soil, demurred, and 
the case came accordingly before the Chancery Division. 
Mr. Etwes had granted to the Brigg Gas Company only 
last year a ninety-nine years’ lease, and leaseholders to that 
extent may be pardoned if they sometimes, in forgetfulness 
of the fact that “time soon slips awa’,” confound their 
position with that of the freeholder. The Company were 
to dig for the foundation of their gasometer, but the 
minerals were reserved to the owner. In these cireum- 
stances, while working on the bank of the river Anxholme, 
the Company’s men came upon this strange relic of the 
past. It is not the least curious part of this curious story 
that the boat was at one end only four feet below the earth’s 
surface, and at the other only six. How long it had lain 
there can never be accurately ascertained. It may be older 
than the great fleets of Epcar. The whole course of English 
history from the landing of Jutius Czsar may have rolled 
by since that boat was last upon the water. “ All human 
“ things are subject to decay,” but some attain at least a com- 
oon immortality, and among them is the Brigg boat. 

e wood of this boat is not petrified or fossilized, but re- 
tains all the properties of wood, and if it had been found at 
amore philistine epoch, it might have supplied the cottages 
of the neighbourhood with fuel. The boat is forty-eight 
feet in length, and has been hollowed out of a single oak- 
tree. “The tree,” says an enthusiastic eye-witness, “is 
“ the finest stick of oak I have ever seen, and there is no 
“tree growing in England to-day that is its equal.” The 
workmanship of our rude forefathers is stated, like the 
“ make up” of their forests, to be of a superior order, and 
a raised deck appears to have been once part of the struc- 
ture. Few more delightful deposits of the ages have been 
accidentally brought to light in Great Britain than this. 
“ Haughty time” is occasionally “just,” even when it spares 
for the antiquarian a ruder remnant than “ some precious, 
“ tender-hearted scroll of pure Smmontpes.” If Monxparns 
had only been at Brigg last April, he might have defied a 
whole wilderness of Epre 

The Gas Company fought hard for their treasure, but 
Mr. Justice Currry decided against them. The claims of 
the British Museum, or of any other public institution, have 
unfortunately no standing in law, “ miscalled legal standing.” 
But now that Mr. E:wes has vindicated his rights, he will 
doubtless recognize his duty to his neighbour so far as to 
see that his splendid prize is neither subject to rough usage 
nor hidden altogether from view. If, as has been suggested, 


knew not gas! 


the only practicable plan is to keep it under a shed in the 
field where it was found, there will be a good many pilgrim- 
ages to Brigg. It has been compared unfavourably in his- 
toric interest with Cleopatra’s Needle. But there are those 
who would prefer it toa Thames Embankment or a Place 
de la Concorde full of “‘ Needles.” It was argued on behalf 
of the landlord that the boat was a mineral, and therefore 
reserved, although the Company were authorized to pene- 
trate fifteen feet below the surface, and the boat was not 
more than six feet below it. Mr. Justice Currry declined 
to make himself the laughing-stock of the scientific world by 
deciding that wood was a mineral. The boat is, indeed, a 
vegetable, if it must be classified in that way at all—perhaps 
a “ pomme de terrian,” as the learned cabman called the dog 
the other day. “Coal,” says Mr. Justice Currry, “is deemed 
‘in law a part of the natural soil, without regard to what 
“ geologists may show to have been its origin.” But, again, 
the Judge refused to hold that the boat was part of the 
soil—and, indeed, it certainly was not. “The vulgar” 
would no more have believed Mr. Justice Currry if he had 
said that it was than they accepted the decision of the 
canonists that Lady Surro.k was not related to her own 
child. Mr. Justice Currry did not think it necessary to 
determine positively what the boat was, because he regarded 
it as the landlord’s in any event. But he intimated that, 
if driven into a corner, he should call it a chattel. Against 
this designation it would be the vanity of hypercriticism to 
object. The boat may not be what Mr. Wemmick called 
“ portable property,” but, on the other hand, it is solid, 
it is forty-eight feet long, and it must be something. 
“ Obviously,” as Mr. Justice Currry says, “ the right of the 
“ original owner, who probably went about in woad, can- 
“ not be established ; it has for centuries been lost or barred, 
“ even supposing that the property had not been abandoned 
“ when the boat was first left on the spot where it was 
“ found.” Somebody has unkindly said that the tendencies 
of the “legal mind,” in praise of which so much is heard, 
are to illustrate the obvious, to explain the evident, and to 
expatiate on the commonplace. We do not apply this 
criticism to the learned and exhaustive, if not exhausting, 
judgment of Mr. Justice Currry, who seems to have 
occupied himself agreeably enough in considering by which 
of several divergent paths he should arrive at a foregone 
conclusion. There would have been something incon- 
gruous in handing over an ancient British boat to a 
modern English Gas Company. Happy the ages which 


THE ORDNANCE INQUIRY. 


OWARDS the end of last month Colonel W. Hore said 
openly and in print what a good many people have been 
saying quietly for some years past. At the sime time he 
bound himself to do what these persons have frequently said 
they could do if they only had the chance. What he asserted 
was the existence of corruption in our public departments. 
What he undertook to do was to prove his charge, provided 
he could do so before a competent tribunal empowered to 
compel the attendance of witnesses, to administer oaths, and 
to grant indemnities if any were needed. It is not pleasant 
to the country, and still less to the departments, to hear 
that an officer of good standing, with a character to lose, has 
published such a challenge. In public, at least, it is the 
custom to treat the cleanness of hand of Government 
officials as a matter of course. Complaints of stupidity, of ex- 
travagance, and carelessness are common enough ; but charges 
of corruption, when they were brought, were brought very 
quietly indeed. They were made nevertheless. Business 
men who apply for contracts, whether for stores or trans- 
port, have no scruple about asserting that nothing can be 
done without a timely use of palm-oil. From time to time 
evidence to this effect has found its way indirectly into print. 
The Committee of Inquiry into the working of the commis- 
sariat during the Tel-el-Kebir campaign came on some very 
remarkable stories about the supply of hay, flour, lamps, &c., 
which were revealed by Dr. Cameron. Enough has been 
known and asserted for long to justify a demand for a strin- 
gent investigation. The mere fact that bad guns, inferior 
powder, worthless cartridges, and inferior bayonets are sup- 
plied to the services is in itself damning. 

When, therefore, an officer of rank, a V.C., and a gentle- 
man of character, came forward with an open challenge, the 
course of a public department conscious of rectitude was 
clear. It should have welcomed the opportunity of silencing 
its accusers once and for all. It should have done its best 
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to promote an open inquiry, and have given every assistance 
it could in the work of sifting these charges to the bottom. 
If, instead of meeting Colonel Hore in this way, it wrapped 
itself in its virtue, insisted on making any inquiry it was 
forced to undertake secret, in limiting the subjects to be 
inquired into, and refused to move till the accuser had 
proved his charges by his own unaided exertions, it would 
obviously be taking the course likely to be suggested by a 
consciousness of something very unlike rectitude. Now the 
Ordnance Department has taken the second, and not the 
first, of these two courses. When asked by Colonel Hore 
to make the inquiry forced on by the scandalous story of 
the Collingwood’s guns public, and to widen its scope, 
it has answered by the mouth of Mr. W. Woopati 
pretty much as follows :—These charges of corruption are 
mighty offensive. It is ridiculous to ask for inquiry 
till you have proved them. We intend to be judges 
in our own cause. We must really, out of respect for 
our own characters, decline to have anything more to 
say to you. Colonel Hope has criticized this answer 
so effectually that the work need not be done after him. 
Charges of misconduct always are offensive to the person 
accused. By appointing a Committee of Inquiry after the 
Collingwood scandal the Ordnance Department has con- 
fessed that something was wrong. By declining to make 
the inquiry public or to hold it under conditions which 
would allow of proper evidence being obtained it has tacitly 
confessed that it fears publicity. We shall not prejudge the 
question, though the matter is not sub judice, for the de- 
fendant is posing as his own judge. Colonel Hore may be 
wrong. Possibly enough he attributes to corruption what 
is only the consequence of stupidity, ignorance, red tape, 
and official conceit. It is to be hoped that he has made 
this mistake, and he has assuredly assumed a heavy respon- 
sibility by bringing the serious charge he has repeated 
within these last few days. After all, almost anything is 
better than corruption. There, however, is the accusation 
brought by one who is entitled to be listened to, who 
demands an opportunity of publicly making good his word, 
and who is prepared to face the consequences of his action. 
On the other side is the Ordnance Department guilty, by 
its own showing, of having knowingly supplied bad guns 
to one of H.M. ships. In answer to this accusation 
and this challenge what it has to say is that it does not 
like being charged with misconduct and will not take 
the one obvious course for clearing its character. Some 
allowance may be made for the department. There 
are charges which cannot be disproved, however clearly, 
without a semi-confession that they were justly brought. 
As between private persons a summary refusal to an- 
swer is at times the only possible reply to an accusation. 
But the parties to this dispute are not private persons. 
One is an officer who speaks for others less able or less 
willing to come forward. The other is a public depart- 
ment. What is at stake is the honour of the national 
administration and the interest of the country. Since the 
accused refuses to answer it is the manifest duty of the 
ultimate authority to see that he is put in the witness- 
box. That ultimate authority ought to be found in a Par- 
liament which may possibly have time to attend to the 
humble work of seeing how the business of the nation is 
done. After all, the navy and army are matters of interest 
to all Englishmen, and not the corporate property of the 
departments. 


MORE LAST WORDS, 


Sige eminent Under-Secretary of State and champion 
devourer of leeks, who escaped his deserts, it is to be 
hoped for the last time, by a majority of twenty votes in the 
East Denbighshire election, was supported in that supreme 
moment by a string of More Last (nearly) Dying Appeals to 
the electors who display such singular stupidity. The 
document which contains them purports to come from the 
same source as the original “ Last Word” of November, 
1885, which was then introduced to our readers. To prevent 
misconstruction, it is asserted that Mr. Osporne Morcan 
was not the author of either the former or the present 
effusion, and did not see them until they had been re- 
spectively put into circulation. The inference is that, 
having seen the first, he took no steps to prevent the publi- 
cation of a second, and therefore he cannot plead that he 
is otherwise than responsible for the pamphlet which was 
printed on his behalf the other day, or for the slight excess 


of romantic and not too scrupulous statement whereby it is 
honourably distinguished from its predecessor. — 

The principal new element which has been employed on 
Mr. Morean’s behalf with success—not in retaining his 
majority, but in retaining his seat—is good, straightforward 
religious intimidation. They are supposed to be peculiarly 
religious people in North Wales, and Mr. Osporne Morcan 
has now posed for a long time as one of the leading Parlia- 
mentary apostles of Dissent. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that his literary mouthpiece should consider himself entitled 
to cajole the electors with threats of eternal punishment. 
“ Many great names,” he observes, “ have been held up te 
“ you as examples, some of them supporting Mr. GLADSTONE 
“and some of them opposing him, But when on Tuesday 
“you go into the Polling-Booth, you cannot shelter behind 
“ great names. Brrore Gop you must vote, and before Him 
“ you must vote as your own conscience tells you is right.” 
So far, though the typography is vulgar and the method of 
expression unnecessarily profane, there is not much fault 
te be found with the substance. But it is going to be 
qualified. Let not the elector suppose that he can find out 
for himself what his own conscience tells him. After 
the familiar falsehood touching twenty years of coercion, 
and parallels between Lord Satispury and Renonoam, and 
between Puaraon and Lord Saxispury, just to keep the 
mind in a religious attitude, we come to this :—‘“ Beware! ! 
“The same God that avenged the Israelites still lives, 
“and will avenge the oppressed Irishmen against Lord 
“ Sauispury and the cruel vote of the Tories.” It is not 
many years since an Irish seat was vacated on the ground 
of undue influence by priests who threatened their flocks 
with damnation if they voted against the Home Ruler. The 
gentleman who threatens the supporters of Sir WarTkIn 
Wynn with hell-fire, or at the very least with being 
drowned, along with Lord Satispury, in St. George’s 
Channel, may or may not be a minister of his sect. Whether 
he is or not his threats make a good pendent to the in- 
junction to “ Kill Sir Warkwy ” (in the bodily sense) of last 
November. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the writer of “Last 
“ Words” omits to point out that whatever Divine vengeance 
may be in store for Lord Sauispury and his voters in con- 
sequence of their oppression of the Irish, something much 
worse will inevitably be the lot of Mr. Guapstoye and his 
voters in consequence of the monstrous villanies which, 
according to themselves, they have been perpetrating for 
two out of every three years in the last half century. What 
he does say about his “Grand Old Leader” is pretty enough 
to be reproduced, even if it were not true. “ Look at him! 
“ Many of his own officers have deserted him, and have 
“taken up the sword against him. His enemies press 
“closely upon him. In the bitterness of their hatred 
“they call him a lunatic, a rogue, an idiot—every ugly 
“name they can heap upon him. But there he stands 
“ dignified and unmoved. No unkind words escape his 
“lips—a gentleman every inch of him.” No, nor a 
telegram, nor a postcard, nor a wish that he could give 
“ twenty votes” against one old friend, nor an indefinite 
article to indicate another. He is, indeed, very calm, kind, 
and dignified, and bears misfortune like a Spartan, does good 
Mr. GuapstonE—as Lord Harrineton, and Mr. Goscuen, 
and Mr. Courtyey, and Mr. Jesse Co.ines, and, above all, 
poor dear Mr. Jacks can and do amply testify. One thing 
remains mysterious, and that is why the person who 
does Mr. Osporne Morean’s directing of addresses to the 
electors describes his hero as “a gentleman.” Surely that 
is an epithet which ought to be reserved for the classes. And 
as the classes in this part of the island largely outnumber the 
virtuous masses, it is rather a distinction to belong to the 
latter. Yet our author calls Mr. GLapsTone a gentleman every 
inch of him, just as if he were some common duke or ear! in 
Bermondsey or Tower Hamlets. The last last word ends 
with a repetition of the famous tag about the ablest man 
who has ever represented a Welsh constituency. This is 
even more appropriate now than it was last November, 
because Lord Hartineton represented a Welsh constituency 
for a good many years. And Lord Harrineton having 
called Mr. GuapsToNE a lunatic, a rogue, and an idiot, it 
is especially gratifying to remember that no one ever 
Sones Lord Hartineton nearly so able as Mr, Osporne 
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MR. BEECHER IN THE PULPIT, AND OUT OF IT. 


Reverend Henry Warp Beecuer has been good 
enough to visit our hospitable shores, and the 
Reverend Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, has, in sporting 
phrase, “ given him a mount.” Mr. Begcuer has also 
kindly written a letter on the General Election, which is 
couched in highly scriptural phraseology, and which is as 
lucid as Jack Bunspy’s advice. It would be rude, and 
perhaps a false antithesis, to say that Mr. Bercuer was a 
spectacle in the pulpit and an exhibition out of it. But he 
seems to be an object of general admiration, which rises in 
some cases to fervent enthusiasm. There are believed to be 
many more great men in America than in all the rest of the 
world put together. In fact, the States positively swarm 
with them, as the Irishman’s “ onhappy counthry ” swarmed 
with absentee landlords. We do not know who is the very 
test man in America—probably Mr. Barnum. But 
neither Mr. Beecner nor Dr. TaLMaGE would, in the beau- 
tiful language which our cousins have engrafted upon the 
ancient stock, “take a back seat.” When Dr. Tatmace 
was announced to preach in San Francisco on the “ Seven 
“ Plagues of New York,” a New York journal unkindly 
observed, “ Dr. Tatmace forgets that since he left this city 
“there are only six.” When Mr. Begecner occupied the 
pulpit of the renowned Dr. Parker on Sunday last, a large 
number of people had to take back seats, and a still larger 
number had to come away. It is said, somewhat illogically, 
by Mr. Beecner’s admirers that he was the greatest 
preacher in the world until censorious tongues coupled his 
name with a married lady’s. Mr. LasoucHere would ask, 
and on this occasion, at all events, would ask unanswerably, 
what that had to do with it? If a man acquits himself in 
a distinguished manner upon the cushion—the cushion 
which, when inadvertently thumped, hid Sypvey Smira 
from the eyes of his congregation—what have his listeners 
to do with his moral character? They may not care to 
listen to him any more, perhaps. But they cannot, if they 
are gifted with the smallest degree of the ratiocinative 
faculty, change on that account their opinion of him as an 
orator. However, nothing was ever proved agairst Mr. 
Beecuer, and no doubt the accusations were false. If he 
was the greatest preacher in the world before he was mis- 
understood by his enemies, he is so still, unless some new 
light has dawned upon the ecclesiastical horizon. Mr. 
BeecueEr, when he is at home, which he no doubt is in front 
of Dr. Parker’s “ spacious pulpit,” has “the orator’s full 
“ lips,” whatever they may be. His lips do not appear to 
be the only full part of him, for he is “ portly,” as well as 
“ of commanding presence.” Whether Mr. Beecner’s mind 
is as full as his lips may be gathered from the fragments of 
his speeches and writings which appear from time to time 
in the ordinary channels of information. 

That quality of Mr. Beecuer’s “massive oratory ” ( we 
believe that to be the correct phrase), which the poverty of 
the English language compels us to call its humour, is 
marked and obvious, perhaps broad. Mr. Brecuer improves 
upon St. Paut. “Charity vaunteth not itself,” says the 
Apostle, though the Revisers and Mr. Beecuer, with a fine 
disregard of rhythm and association, turn “ charity” into 
“love.” “It does not, every time it lays a golden egg, 
“rise from the nest to cackle.” Hens are sometimes 
accused of making too much fuss over what is, after all, 
only a process of nature. But we are bound to say that 
a hen who performed such a very remarkable feat as that 
indicated by Mr. Beecuer would have some right to cackle, 
and that the owner of the hen, and therefore presumably 
of the auriferous deposit, would be very much obliged 
to her for doing so. Mr. Brecuer’s style is as elegant 
as it is witty. It “is not puffed up,” says St. Paut, again 
of charity. “Oh, that there were ‘some men that could 
“ be touched with a lancet,” exclaimed Mr. Beecuer, “how 
“ the puffed-upness would come down!” “ A sudden and 
“ slight inflation of the cheek,” says an admiring auditor, 
who communicated his impressions to the Daily News, 
“ helped to exemplify the need of the operation.” The worst 
of the greatest preacher in the world suddenly inflating 
his cheek is, that some people would always suspect the 


inflation of being caused by the insertion of the preacher’s 
tongue. When Mr. Bercuer is funny, there can be no tempta- 


tion tolaugh, evenin a sacred place. “‘ You have not, I believe, 
“much experience in England of a certain hypocritical 
“insect known to us in America as the mosquito. Well, 
“the mosquito always says a prayer before he puts his bill 
“in to suck your blood.” Is this natural history, or is it 


humour? In either case it shows how solid must be a 
pulpis reputation which can survive such shocks unharmed. 

ut Mr. Beecner’s activity has not been altogether con- 
fined to what irreverent people call “the wood” when it is 
said that he is under other than spiritual guidance, being 
indeed, to put it vulgarly, “farmed out.” Mr, BeEcner 
has of course been asked by “a gentleman ” what he thought 
of Home Rule and of Mr. Giapstone. Mr. Beecuer, with 
striking modesty, declines to “take any part in the canvass,” 
which, it may be observed, he was not asked todo. Con- 
cerning the Irish Catholics, he enigmatically remarks that 
“they will be no more dangerous to liberty in a state of 
“freedom than if deprived of legitimate political power ; 
“ nay less so.” This is one of those sentiments which have, 
in Macavtay’s forcible phrase, the same effect upon a prac- 
tical politician as a dose of ipecacuanha. As for Mr. 
Guapstong, he is “overthrowing the kingdom of Saran,” 
and is invited to take comfort in the reflection that the 
Founder of Christianity “ was charged with consorting with 
“ licentious associates.” Decidedly Mr. Beecuer had better 
stick to the pulpit, where he could perhaps “ give points” 
to Archdeacon Farrar. 


“THE MURDER OUT.” 


° N& one word of truth in reported allegation of Cross. 

“Challenge him to prove it. My declaration that 
“the great question was coming forward was made in 
“ Edinburgh on November 9, when I knew nothing of 
“ Fenian outrages. See letter to Bricut.” Would any 
one guess from these breathless sentences of Mr. GLADSTONE 
what was the specific allegation which he was denying? 
Perbaps not; but we think that any fairly competent 
Gladstonist (we say “ Dantist,” and the one “maker” 
dces not require more close and constant study than 
the other) would be able without much difficulty to pro- 
nounce upon its general character. He might be pretty 
sure from the peculiar character of the communication that 
it contradicted something which nobody else would have 
ventured to deny, and he would probably make a shrewd 
guess that the reference to another “ declaration” of Mr. 
Grapstone’s as lending additional credit to his denial had 
a reference to something which has not the remotest 
bearing on the point in dispute. Had these, at any rate, 
been the conclusions of our supposed Gladstonist, they 
would have been correct to the letter. What the Prime 
MINISTER was denying was what no mortal man but him- 
self would, in the circumstances, have ventured to deny. 
And the reference to the other declaration was, in fact, 
a reference to something which had no more to do with 
the point in dispute than a recitation of the multiplication. 
table. The telegram which we have quoted was received by 
an elector of Newton, Lancashire, who had “called the 
“ Premier's attention to a statement made by Sir Ricnarp 
“ Cross that his policy had been forced upon him by Irish 
“ rebels”; which statement, as we all know, is not only a 
plain inference from the words used by Mr. GuapstTone in 
the now famous conversation with Mr. Batrour at Eaton 
Hall, but was an inference drawn by Mr. Batrour at the 
time without demur from the Premier, and published to the 
world, again without material demur from the Premier, two 
days before this telegram was despatched. As to the decla- 
ration in the “letter to Briant,” Mr. Giapstone’s appeal 
to it is a capital instance of a style of defence which his 
desperate necessities have forced upon him of late more 
frequently than ever, and which we may describe as the 
“ delinquent maid-servant style.” It consists of equal parts 
of falsehood and irrelevance—a bold denial of the domestic 
offence with which the handmaid has been charged being 
immediately followed by a voluble outpouring upon other 
household matters designed to distract attention from the 
subject of complaint. So here, for instance, it of course 
matters not a jot when or under what circumstances Mr. 
Grapstone made his “declaration that this great question 
“was coming forward.” All that concerns the real issue 
as to his policy and its motives is to determine when and 
under what circumstances he resolved to deal with that 
“ great question ” on the lines of the Separation Bill. 


And that point, as we have said, was set absolutely at 
rest by Mr. Batrour’s account, substantially admitted by 
Mr. GLapstone to be accurate, of the conversation at Eaton 
Hall. “ He [Mr. told me,” says Mr. Batrour, 
“ that he information of an authentic kind, but not 
“ from Mr. ParNewt, which caused him to believe that there 


| 


denial, with about as much n 
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“ was a power behind Mr. Paryetu which, if not shortly 
‘ satisfied by some substantial concession to the demands of 
“ the Irish Parliamentary party, would take the matter into 
“ its own hand, and resort to violence and outrage in Eng- 
“land for the purpose of enforcing its demands. ‘In other 
“ ¢ words,’ I said to Mr. Guapstonz, ‘we are to be blown 
“ ¢up and stabbed by the end of next Session.’ ‘I under- 
“ ¢ stand,’ said Mr. GLApsToNE, ‘ that the time is shorter than 
“ ¢that.’” On the appearance of this account of the conver- 
sation in the newspapers, Mr. GiapsTone telegraphed to 
say that he was “not able to accept it as by any means 
“ accurate, if his memory could be trusted "—a mere formal 
connexion with facts 
as the formula “the defendant says that he never pro- 
“ mised as aforesaid.” Mr. Guapstone added that he “ did 
“not enter into details,” as he was “quite satisfied to 
“ vest on the correspondence of December ”—a correspond- 
ence originating, as Mr. Batrour shows, in the conver- 
sation previously held between them. Anxious friends in 
the press, however, made two more efforts to obtain a 
direct denial from him of the words imputed to him, 
but in vain. To the first he replied :—“I have not seen 
“ Mr. Barrour’s letter, and do not from your summary 
“ comprehend his point.” (How slow can, on certain occa- 
sions, be the processes of this singularly agile mind !) 
“Undoubtedly I referred to the likelihood that men of 
“outrage might supersede the Parliamentary Nationalists 
“in case of serious delay. To me the point appears to 
“ be this—that my offer of support contemplated real, com- 
“ prehensive settlement, and not coercion.” But how does 
the point appear to Mr. Grapstone to be this? To 
everybody else the point appears to be that he contem- 
pet a “real, comprehensive settlement ”—in plain Eng- 
ish, a downright, disgraceful surrender—as rendered neces- 
sary in order to escape dagger and dynamite. To a second, 
and we presume a still more impassioned, entreaty to 
explain himself Mr. Guapstone telegraphed still more in- 
coherently, “ In brief, I never heard one word of what 
“you state Mr. Batrour said to me. I never said the 
¢ ery of force would be satisfied, but said information 
“ had reached me, which of course Ministers must have 
“more fully, that if Parliamentary action did not with- 
“in some moderate time succeed, violence would be used. 
“ The conversation did not last five minutes. Have not 
“ yet read Mr. Batrour.” (How long the London news- 
papers seem to take in reaching Hawarden!) Mr. Batrour 
did not report Mr. GiapstoneE as categorically saying that 
the “party of force would be satisfied,” but as enunciating 
in effect the hypothetical proposition that, if that party 
were not satisfied, and that promptly, it would be the worse 
for England so far as outrage and violence are concerned. 
And that, we may now take it as something indisputably 
certain, is what Mr. Guiapstonr did in fact say to Mr. 
Baxrovr in the course of their memorable colloquy. 


We will confess before going any further that we are 
a little surprised at it. It appeared to us to reverse 
the order in which we had been accustomed to arrange Mr, 
Guapstone’s instincts as regards their supposed potency, 
and to place above the promptings of ambition those 
of another infirmity of less noble minds. In a word, 
the avowed dread of the Irish conspirator seemed to us 
rather to “smell of its Harcourt” than of that redoubtable 
statesman’s chief. We could have understood it as ex- 
plaining better how the follower found salvation than how 
the leader came to preach it. But, after all, it is not 
absolutely necessary to inquire into the sincerity of motives 
respecting which the really important fact is that they have 
been put forward. If Mr, Guapstone has really lost his 
nerve under the threats of the Invincibles, so much the 
worse for him ; if he only pretended to have lost his nerve, 
and has endeavoured to use the Fenian Terror as a means 
of paralysing English resistance to the execution of his 
bargain with Mr. Parnett, so much the worse for the 
country whose most eminent statesman is capable of turning 
a base passion to an even baser use. On the whole, how- 
ever, and in spite of its want of conformity to preconceived 
ideas of Mr. Gtapstone’s character, we are inclined to 
believe that the Fenian menaces of which he has made so 
much in his conversation with Mr. Batrour have exercised 
a material influence in determining his policy. We have 
collateral proof of it in the fact let out by the too candid 
Mr. CamppeLL-BANNERMAN with reference to the draft of 
the Separation Bill. It does not seem to have been denied 
that the submission of Mr. Giapstone’s scheme for the 
approval of the “ representatives of Irish ideas” did not 


end with its reference to Mr. Parnett. It went up, “of 
“ course indirectly,” to use the expression of the discreet 
Secretary for Wak, to the “power behind Mr. ParNett,” 
and apparently the power behind Mr. PARNELL was gra- 
ciously pleased to declare itself satisfied with the terms of 
the bargain. We do not know, we have said, whether this 
transaction might not have been even more shameful if 
Mr. Guapsrone had only dramatically simulated cowardice ; 
but, at all events, it is quite bad enough as it is, and is 
perhaps even more calculated on the hypothesis of honest 
poltroonery to excite popular contempt. Nor will this 
feeling be mitigated in the minds of those who compare 
the real with the pretended motive—so far as sentiment 
operated at all—for the surrender to Mr. ParneLt. There 
is something particularly hateful in the reflection that the 
statesman who had all the names of the highest virtues of 
humanity on his lips should have been cherishing some of 
its meanest emotions in his heart, that he should have 
talked of the obligations of justice when he was thinking 
of the constraints of fear, and should have represented as 
the free tribute of generosity to suffering what is really the 
blackmail wrung from the coward by the assassin, 


ANOTHER PLAYGROUND. 


pipe Acne is often said to be—a sin to show the mob 
of tourists the road to a pleasant region. If so, it is an 
offence committed in much and good company. Who is 
there who, having discovered a country where he can find 
fine scenery, good food, and quiet at a cheap rate, does not 
hasten to tell the world all about it? And so places become 
popular, and holiday-makers crowd in and raise prices and 
spoil them, and then nobody grumbles so much as the very 
discoverer who set the spoiling going. In these latter days 
Norfolk is being written into a fashion, and is become a 
subject for illustrated ine articles, besides having a 
picture gallery all to itself in Bond Street. Miss Osporn 
has painted sixty-six pictures on the rivers and broads, 
which may be taken as a sign of their growing popularity. 
Not that Norfolk was unknown until the other day. It 
is some years since Mr. CuristopHer Davies, forgetting 
the obligations imposed on the man who has a subject, 
solemnly declared that he had written about his county 
for positively the last time. Long before that there were 
ple who knew the charm of the rivers and broads of 
orfolk and enjoyed it whenever they could, but these 
places were not then by way of being “a popular resort.” 
If they do not become that now it will not be for want of 
volunteer advertising. 

On the whole, no great harm can well be done. The 
three rivers of Norfolk, with their tributaries and their 
broads, do not lend themselves to the convenience of such as 
love to parade about in shining costumes to the sound of a 
band, and so they are quite safe from the army of tourists 
which enlivens Whitby, for instance. As for ’ArRry, the 
quiet of the place would kill him. ’Arry on Somerton 
Broad, if he could survive to get there, would be a spectacle 
for his enemies. The minority of holiday-makers who 
like quiet, and are not afraid of a little of their own 
company, is small, and will do no harm. There is room for 
all of them in Norfolk. Ina boat, such as is to be easily 
obtained good at Oulton or at Wroxham, he who wisely 
wishes to cut himself adrift from post-offices and newspapers 
can do it with ease. He can find a couple of hundred miles 
of sailing, and where the boat cannot go, the dingy can. If 
he is not a trout-fisher, a chap with a proud stomach, he can 
fish for bream, which is the best substitute for absolute idle- 
ness yet discovered. Then, too, roughing it can be done so 

leasantly where provisions can always be obtained, and 
Norwich is never more than half an hour off by train. 
Better than a boat is that ladylike sister of the Thames 
barge, the Norfolk wherry. Her twenty tons or so contain 
more cabin space than is to be got in a yacht of three times 
the size, and what is wanting in the way of deck to walk on 
is made up by the whole county. Nobody need be cramped 
when all that is needed to get more room is to run into the 
bank, and step on shore with the anchor. There is work 
enough, too, to be done on a wherry if the traveller must 
needs stretch his muscles. Quanting, a magnified form of 
punting, is capital exercise, and exciting into the i 
when the wherry is beating up a river reach with a good 
breeze. A spill into the water can be achieved with the 
greatest ease by a little mishandling of the two-and-twenty 
feet of solid ashwood called a quant. Once in the water 
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there is a pleasing possibility of being caught between the 
stern of the wherry and the bank. The voluntary toil to 
be got on a wherry is not confined to the use of the quant. 
Experienced persons have been known to declare that no 
stiff back to be in any kind of athletics can compare 
with the stiff to be got by steering a wherry. They 
are probably right, for when this craft is not properly coaxed 
she is as obstinate as a mule. At critical moments it is 
wise to leave her to the skipper. The Railway Companies 
which have put their bridges in many places have created 
plenty of difficulties for that useful man to manage. The 
quality of its landscape and of its sights will probably help 
to preserve for Norfolk its virtue of being free from mobs. 
Stretches of reedy bank, thick woods, wide sheets of 
water, and vast expanses of sky have a charm which does 
not easily pall on those who can appreciate them, but they 
are likely to prove tame to the orthodox sightseer. Quaint 
ish churches with ancient rood-screens, and villages of 
old red-brick houses, are equally little his game, and they 
are the bulk of what is to be got at from the water in 
Norfolk. To be able to potter about quietly, and find an 
interest in watching the great black sails of the wherries on 
the other side of a bend in the river, sailing along over 
land (not dry land, for there is a want of that where two 
or three active people can make a whole field quake by 
jumping on it); to like quiet little churches and old wood- 
carving ; to enjoy the mysterious mist which rises at sun- 
down from the marshes, and stands sharp out along the top, 
and apparently as solid as a wall, without quaking oneself at 
the prospect of a chill, are the faculties required to enjoy a 
holiday in Norfolk. Whoever has them may count on find- 
ing there a more complete rest from the racket of city life 
than he will easily find anywhere else in this country, and 
that is not the least virtue a holiday country can possess. 


THE PURPLE AND THE GREEN. 


Sp es py MANNING is a shrewd observer of poli- 
tics and a careful student of the interests, secular and 
spiritual, of his Church. It is accordingly not often that 
he is guilty of so signal a blunder as that into which he has 
fallen in writing, or at any rate permitting the publication 
of, the letter recently addressed by him to an American 
newspaper correspondent. If ever there was a crisis when 
silence on the part of a Roman Catholic prelate would have 
been emphatically golden, it is that through which we are 
now passing. And if ever there was a moment when speech 
of the particular kind adopted by the CarpiInaL must be 
estimated at something of considerably less value than 
silver, that moment is the present. It is probable that 
anything which he could have said at this juncture with 
respect to the religious difficulty in Ireland would, however 
soothing and skilful, have tended rather to stimulate sec- 
tarian jealousies than to allay them ; but to complicate his 
task by an excursion—and such an excursion—into the 
sania and social controversies involved in the question of 

ome Rule was a gratuitous courtship of hostile criticism. 
Nor was his treatment of the religious difficulty either soothing 
or skilful. On the contrary, it is marked by an extraordinary 
want of tact in some of the historical arguments which the 
Caxpinav has adduced in support of his contention, and no 
little controversial imprudence in appealing to history at all. 
One would have expected that a Roman ecclesiastic of the 
nineteenth century, anxious to convince Protestants of the 
tolerance of his Church, would have steadily confined him- 
self to contemporary arguments. He should have made the 
most of the convenient fact that we live in a period when 
Rome could not persecute if she wished, and have contented 
himself with quoting as freely as possible from the cathedral 
utterances of Leo XIII.—and, we may add, as sparingly as 
possible from those of Prus LX. But to “ condescend upon ” 
seventeenth-century history, and, above all, upon the record, 
among others, of the Irish Catholic Parliament of 1689, 
argues—since we cannot impute gross historical ignorance 
to so well-found a scholar—a polemical ineptitude which 
seems even more grossly out of keeping with the character- 
istics of so able a disputant. 

The Correspondent of the 7'imes, who quoted Macavtay, 
and might have quoted more impartial authority, as to the 
real spirit which animated the lrish Catholic Parliament in 
1689, omitted to drive home his point as effectually as he 


might have done. The peculiar infelicity of the CarprNat’s | 
reference to this body consisted, not only in the fact that. 
they were guilty of the most high-handed oppression, but that 


at the same time, as their Archiepiscopal admirer reminds us, 
they did “ pass many laws in favour of liberty of conscience.” 
It is because of their pretended tolerance, no less than of 
their actual intolerance, that they prefigure in so sinister a 
fashion the Legislature which would sit at Dublin, “third 
“order” and all, under Mr. GLapstone’s preposterous 
scheme, That assembly would, beyond doubt, pass, not 
“many” only, but any number of “laws in favour of 
“ conscience”; but the practical nullity of those highly 
creditable enactments would by the year 1889 have in- 
evitably become as complete as it was exactly two cen- 
turies before. As to the assurances based by Car- 
dinal Mannine on the character and circumstances of 
Mr. Paryewit, they, are, of course, “ common form” 
in the discussion before us, and are therefore at the disposal 
of any disputant. We may, however, be permitted to 
wonder that Cardinal Mannine did not disdain to employ 
arguments so transparently feeble. Everybody knows what 
Mr. Parnetu’s Protestantism is worth, and as to his 
“ Cambridge education ” and “ English antecedents” supply- 
ing securities for his protecting Protestant liberties in 
Ireland, we should rely upon them with full contidence 
if we had hitherto found them exercising any sort of 
restraint in the movements of his secular policy. We 
are not aware that a Cambridge education predisposes 
a man to the patronage of agrarian Socialism, or that 
English antecedents raise a presumption of his willing- 
ness to strike a political alliance with Captain Moon- 
light. Neither the education, however, nor the ante- 
cedents have prevented Mr. Parnett from doing these 
things, and we really would rather not rely upon them for 
assurance that he would destroy his own popularity and 
influence, if any should be left to him, by appearing as the 
protector of his Protestant countrymen against what Mr. 
GoscHEN has well described as attempts on the part of 
Catholicism to “elbow them out.” Cardinal Maynine 
knows very well that it is the petty and vexatious 
domineering of the majority over the minority in Ireland 
that Englishmen fear. He is quite aware that it is not the 
rack and faggot that excite Protestant apprehension ; and 
his flourish, therefore, about the “ children of martyrs ” not 
being ‘‘ persecutors "—about as bold a paradox, by the way, 
as was ever broached—must have been deliberately designed 
to divert attention from the real point at issue. 

But it is the concluding portion of Cardinal Mannino’s 
letter to Mr. Huripert which is most noteworthy. Here— 
for the first time, so far as we can recollect—the CarpINAL 
enters undisguisedly into competition with Archbisho 
Watsn and Croke. No doubt he may-—nay, he probably 
must—have coquetted with Irish Separatism before this ; 
but assuredly he has never before “ plunged” on the 
great event of Union versus Disruption with anything 
like the same freedom that he now displays; he has 
never before—if a certain zoological fitness may excuse a 
too colloquial metaphor—gone the whole Irish hog in his 
present fashion. Much of the hollow rhetoric of his letter 
reads as if it had been scissored wholesale from a manifesto 
by Mr. Sexton or Mr. T. P. O'Connor, when their leader 
has allowed either of these persons to have his oratorical 
head. Some of it, indeed, is printed, whether by accident 
or not, between quotation-marks, though no reference is 
made by the writer to the external source, if any, from 
which it isdrawn. Todo him justice, however, the avowedly 
original part of the document is quite equal in point of tone 
and style to the one doubtful passage contained in it. Cer- 
tainly the former part will bear comparison with the latter 
in respect of the audacious perversion of truth. The effron- 
tery of Mr. Heaty or Mr. Biccar is not more than equal 
to the assertion that, though “ the remnant of Connaught ” 
is “indeed represented in the Imperial Parliament” (is it, 
indeed ¢ how honourable a recognition of a truth which might 
otherwise have escaped notice!) yet “till now the minority 
“in Ireland, with an English or Scotch majority in Parlia- 
“ment, bas defeated the legislation demanded by the 
“ majority of the people of Ireland.” “Till now!” That 
is to say, we suppose, from the year 1869 and before it till 
the year 1886, and especially during the period which has 
elapsed between 1881 and the present year. Throughout 
the whole of this dark lustrum of oppression, the legislative 
demands of the Irish people—instead of having been met, 
as we English visionaries imagine, by concessions which 


have outraged every accepted principle of English legis- 
lation, and rudely shaken those twin pillars of property and 
contract upon which social order rests—have, on the con- 
trary, been “ defeated or delayed” by the combination of an 
Irish minority with an English and Scotch majority in the 
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English Parliament. Decidedly Cardinal Manytnc is an 
apt pupil ; a little more instruction in the school of his 
brother prelates across St. George's Channel, and we may 
fairly hope that the expansion of his historical conscience 
and the contraction of his historical memory will reach their 
highest pitch. He has not yet, indeed, succeeded in catch- 
ing the precise Nationalist tone on the subject of crime and 
outrage; and there is a certain awkwardness, extending 
even to his syntax, in the stated reasons for his refusal to 
“ gratify those who will neither see nor speak of anything 
“else by denouncing such deplorable blemishes and such 
“ignominious brands upon a cause essentially just and 
“ sacred.” He refuses, he says, to denounce them, not 
because “he denies or condones them,” but (apparently) be- 
cause “they are used for a purpose, and they obscure the 
“truth.” Agrarian outrages certainly are “ used for a pur- 
* pose,” though they rather reveal, we think, than obscure 
the truth. But we can hardly suppose Cardinal Mannine 
to mean this, and we imagine that the “they” of the above 
sentence stands not for outrages but for “denunciations 
“ of outrage.” The writer doubtless will soon Jearn totread with 
afreer foot over this rather delicate ground. Already he can 

k with enthusiasm of “ what Mr. Parnett and his sin- 
“ gularly able lieutenants have accomplished,” and probably 
he will soon get to perceive the injustice of omitting all recog- 
nition of what has been accomplished by Mr. Parvyetv’s still 
more able colleagues—on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
Carpinat’s language, however, is well worth attention in 
the country even at this incomplete stage of his education. 
The metamorphosis, indeed, is already sufficiently complete ; 
the purple is pretty nearly hidden behind its drapery of 
green. A prince of the Church giving its benediction to 
an organized attack on the first principles of society ; the 
spiritual leader of many thousands of our countrymen pro- 
claiming the justice and sacredness of a cause which has 
its roots in the lowest acquisitive instincts of human 


nature, and has borne fruit in every variety of cowardly 
crime! The spectacle is a strange and instructive one; we | 
trust it will not be lost on English Protestants, and on those — 
of Cardinal Mannino’s own persuasion, who, with the Duke 
of Norrotk at their head, follow good tradition, and are 
none the worse Englishmen for being the best Catholics. 


_ UNDISCOVERED BOHEMIA. 


a desire of travellers, as distinguished from tourists, to find 

some spots beyond the sound of the tramp of the autumn 
tripper, has not yet led even this class of European wanderers to 
penetrate into the fascinating circle of plateaux that are over- 
shadowed bythe Iser and Giant Mountains, and the Lusatian Hills, 
Here the inns are all still of the class where the traveller may 
take his ease, nor dread the onslaught to be made upon his 
pockets. Humble and unsophisticated ease it may be, but the ease 
that is so delightful after a mountain trudge amidst strange forms 
of rocks, that hold one entranced by their curious and picturesque 
groups, or after a climb to some robber’s-nest perched high up on 
some isolated mountain peak. No Oberkellner troubles you with 
eye-to-tip civilities. Mine host or hostess welcomes you as you 
enter, and if the rooms be but sparsely furnished, they are clean 
(except in the purely Cech towns), and the mountain air is as 
invigorating as that of the lower Alps. The especial district 
referred to at present is crossed by no railways, but has been 
encircled by them of late years; yet still the district, with all 
its inviting treasures for the naturalist, or the historian, or 
archeologist, remains unvisited by the Englishman. 

This narrow district is entirely shut in by mountains, with the ex- 
ception of the open plain that stretches southwards, and Pragwards; 
and in this direction solitary peaks start up that acted in the 
middle ages as sentinels over this fertile plain that led to the 
capital. At most of the larger towns a carriage and a good pair 
of horses can be obtained at a very reasonable rate ; but the dis- 
tance from each separate point of interest is within the pedestrian’s 
reach, and when the traveller has ascended one peak he will quickly 
find that the whole district teems with interest, and if he is to be 
moved with any of the objects that usually delight travellers, he may 
even be moved to excitement at the prospect stretched before him. 

The mountain peaks here are not as other mountain peaks. Un- 
like the heights in the Rhine district, they tempt one to the ascent, 
not simply from the fact that a glorious view is to be obtained from 
their summit, but also by their own peculiar formation. Like the 
hills and mountains in Saxon Switzerland, the forms they have 
assumed surprise and astonish ; and as the dark lower pine forests 
at their bases are entered, the solitary giant pillars of grey and 
yellow sandstone oftentimes spring up on every hand, and detain 
the traveller as he climbs the height, to wonder at their fantastic 
formation. Here and there entrances are seen into the mountain 
side, and t caves may be explored that formed the peasants’ 


stronghold in the days of “ Fist-right.” 
It is not often necessary to take a guide through these solitudes. 


Of course there are no guides such as the Swiss tourist would 
understand, though a boy may be found perhaps at the nearest cluster 
of houses who, for a few kreutzers, will show the nearest cut to 
the top of the mountain ; but the mountains being isolated, gener- 
ally the widest ascending woodcutter's path leads to the summit ; 
=_a frequently as the forest is entered, the most picturesque wood- 
cutter groups may be seen encamped where their work of cutting, 
and stacking, and branching the lesser timber detains them. 

The peasant women throughout the district wear at all times 
the brightest colours, so that these groups often contain women 
forms dressed in light pink, blue, grey, primrose, and other colours 
dotted about amidst the stacks of newly-cut timber. A rough hut 
of logs perhaps has been erected for their shelter, at the door of 
which streams up the pillar of blue smoke from the fire that warms 
the coffee of these poor toilers, whose pa: ce amounts to 
three or four shillings per week. As the hill is ascended, some- 
times little knots of three or four woodcutters are met bearing or 
sledging their stacks of timber; one man perhaps is with them, 
and two or three women, each dressed in a different but bright- 
coloured dress, and wearing on their heads handkerchiefs of still 
more brilliant hues. These groups, suddenly appearing amidst the 
unending vista of the pine trunks, have a most striking and even 
theatrical effect ; and perhaps just as the traveller is beginning to 
wonder when he will reach the summit, or at least see some traces 
of the castle whose ruins he has been told still me Be height, he 
will be confronted on this silent, narrow forest path by some great 
mass of masonry that is the first glimpse of the fortress, the 
greatest part of which lies cunningly hid amidst the rock, and 
which now is so overshadowed by the pines that no glimpse of it 
can be obtained until one stands amidst its walls. 

But frequently the first sign that the summit of the mountain is 
being neared, ere yet the light can be seen breaking above through 
the on-stretching aisles of pines, are the columns of basalt that 
pierce the sandstone and screes, and tell of what the core of the 
mountain is built. 

The whole district is volcanic, and basalt, and porphyry and 
granite combine with the sandstone to form the strange and 
fantastic shapes that the mountains and rocks have assumed. 
The heights of the mountains vary from one to three thousand 
feet ; but for those who long for higher altitudes, in the near 
distance are the Giant Mountains, with heights ranging from 5,000 
to 6,000 feet, and where the white glitter of snow is rarely absent. 

The castles that crown the caps of these masses of porphyry, 
or columns of basalt, form the greatest charm of this district. 
Each one (and they may be reckoned by the dozen) has its own 
peculiar character. Its development is marked through the ages 
of Fist-right and of Priest-right, or of Kaiser-right ; and cunningly 
devised means of defence, or devilish suggestions of horrid torture, 
or traces of past regal splendour, or of churchly munificence or 
cruelty, all now unveil themselves to the eye of the curious 
traveller until he halts, and lingers, and dreams over these yet 
well-preserved proofs of how terrible a history Bohemia has 
endured and survived. Three typical castles within this mountain 
circle are the ruined fortresses of Burgstein, Bisig, and Oybin, 
each entirely different from the other in situation and in formation. 
The first lies in a flat plain, the second caps imperially an 
open height, the third is also upon a mountain height, but is hid 
amidst the natural towers and bastions of sandstone that also 
form a part of its walls, 

Burgstein is perhaps unique in Europe, for no masonry is used 
in its structure. Simply an isolated mass of sandstone lying in a 
flat meadow, some short distance from the mountains, has been 
scooped out and formed into a powerful fortress, with halls and 
armories, banqueting and dwelling rooms, and stables, chapel, and 
dungeons, and, as in these Bohemian castles, the inevitable 
horror of a hunger tower. The soft sandstone of the inner walls of 
this tower, now open to the light of day, are scored with the 
marks of the wretched prisoners who had been hurled or let down 
into its depths to die slowly of hunger and broken limbs or wounds. 

If Burgstein has no oukietem, and was but merely a robber 
knight’s stronghold, with a short but stirring history, Bésig can 
boast of imposing architecture. Robber knight, and emperor, and 
Church have all added to the glories of Biésig; and the mighty 
towers and embattlements that yet rear themselves up proudly on 
the mass of porphyry that forms its foundation seem yet to breathe 
of its _ splendour and glories; whilst the beautiful little 
chapel that overlooks the eastern precipice of the mountain s 
of the struggles for priestly supremacy that tore and rav this 
district until human flesh was not safe from the teeth of starving, 
dying, maddened men, 

The third castle mentioned, the Oybin, is totally different from 
the others both in architecture and situation. It has a strange 
charm and beauty of its own, and the forest pines that cling 
around and hide and overshadow its walls give a solemn calm to 
its cloisters and chapel and tiny es God's-acre. 
And they add now to the secresy of the.castle, for they hide 
entirely the earliest embankments and masonry that surround the 
extreme summit of the mountain, and overtop the later and 
greater castle and chapel. 

In a short résumé of the sights and scenes of this dis- 
trict there is not s to describe fully either the castles or 
their history ; but the latter is generally far more romantic, and 
sensational, and murderous, horrible than the most blood- 
thirsty of “shilling-thriller” writers would dare to invent. And 
after living for a time in these mountain tops, amidst dungeons, 

nd halls, and cloisters, and the never omitted hunger towers, it is 
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like leaping onward some centuries to descend again into the 
meadow lands, and see the ts working peacefully in the 
fields. They often work in long lines of twenty to thirty, perhaps 
one or two men, and the rest women; and as the women are 
dressed in every imaginable colour, and each with a different 
coloured headdress, the effect against the brown arable or green 
is singularly striking and “ operatic.” eee, Ae the 
roads the characters met with are almost alarming in their Bohemian 
wildness. They have great jackboots and short jackets, long black 
wavy hair, and high slouched hats, with a sort of leather sabretache 
slung across the shoulders, the leather being a hid with little 
‘brass plaques that appear to be highly useless but ornamental. 
‘These characters are generally extremely dirty and speak only Cech, 
whilst another peculiar and rather wild-looking person frequently 
met is the Moravian pedlar, who wears a white felt hat with black 
embroidery, a long white coat also laced and embroidered, short 
breeches, formerly white, with scroll designs worked down 
the side, and, like the Cech, great jackboots. These men are often 
large buyers of the Bohemian glass and pottery, which they take 
down the Danube and sell in the remote districts of Hungary and 
‘Transylvania, and although their dress gives them a strangely 
romantic appearance, yet both Cech and Moravian give one “ good 
day” ina pleasant and civil manner. 

The services in the churches are often a rich treat both for eye 
and ear. The women who crowd the church with their brilliant 
headdresses, now of silk instead of cotton or woollen, give vivid 
colour to the scene, and the organ, assisted by a good string band 
and frequently an excellent choir, interprets well the music of the 
mass, At their funerals also they always have a band, that plays 
a wailing, weird air in front of perhaps (even for an ordinary 
funeral) some hundreds of people; for all who have the spare 
time join in the procession, which is often very curious in its com- 
position, On each side of the coffin women lighted torches, 
and as the long procession winds up some hill, the strange effects of 
colour in the crowd and the plaintive notes of the slow march 
arising from it have a most striking effect. 

But their fondness for funerals does not prevent them going 
heartily into what is generally accepted as la vie de Bohéme, 
dancing and music and theatre, Every little village has its 
theatre; perhaps simply the large room in the principal inn, where 
‘strolling companies play very frequently; and veritably they are 
indeed “ poor eet for perhaps the star on a benefit night, 
even in a fair-sized town, will gain but two or three gulden for his 
‘share of the spoil. And after the play is over and “ Baron” 
and “Count” nd from the little a that rattle and shake 
with every step of the actor, and even tremble beneath the lighter 
. ure of the foot of “Baroness” or “ Miidel,” the scenes in 

ilhelm Meister are before one, and “ Phyline,’ and “ Melina,” 
+ Laertes,” and the Herr Director may all be seen seated amid the 
crowd of beer and coffee drinkers, who are discussing vigorously 
the qualities of the pay and players. The “ prompter” has no 
slight part in these emian theatres, for he repeats in a very 
audible h tone every word of the play, just a line or two in 
advance of the actor; and if one has n rash enough to pay 
for a best seat, amounting to even the sum of sevenpence, it is 
most worrying to hear, in a hoarse whisper from the prompter, the 
tragic line, or the funny joke, that a second or two afterwards 
‘issues with appropriate action from the lips of the “Baron” or 
“ Hausknecht. 

But the Bohemians enjoy their little theatres, and in every 
‘village are well posted also the announcements of probably two or 
‘three “ Tanz-Musik ” evenings in various inns, Far into morning 
‘they will dance, and yet appear at their daily labour when the 
hour of six strikes. Fairs and markets are frequent, and the 
whole neighbourhood is swarming with busy, active, and even jovial 
life, in spite of the (to English eyes) ridiculously small amount of 
— at constitutes the daily wage of most of the dwellers in 


IS IT SANE? 


is one of the recognized duties of a political leader in these 
years to take more or less notice of the progress of a general 
election. The duty is not one which is likely to be popular with 
the better class of politician ; but it is a burden Stich, chen once 
bound on the shoulders of a Minister, is not easily shaken off. To 
Mr. Gladstone it is probably not very burdensome, and certainly 
no one has ever discharged it with more zest. Yet the abundant 
. documents which, under the head of “ Mr. Gladstone’s letters and 
” or something similar, have recently been presented to 

‘the public daily, can hardly have been read by any Eccondants 
critic without, as a poetess who last year enjoyed a wide but 
brief circulation remarked, “some little forthe coming in his 
head.” We shall endeavour to co-ordinate these forths sine ira et 
studio; and, if this article is somewhat less amusing than we 
sometimes are, the excuse must lie in the undeniable fact that 
it is exceedingly instructive. We do not deal with that re- 
markable co’ ence between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, which is of too - importance to be lumped (or, 
as they say in dear old tland, “ slumped”—and what the 
Yeason is that in this and other words the ¢ is north 
of the Tweed and dropped south of it we leave to Professor 


Skeat to determine); we shall not say much about that other 
Zemarkable correspondence with Mr. Bright, which, as Mr. 
Bright himself has remarked with much naiveté, so greatly 


irritated Mr. Gladstone, though, by the way, it was in the first 
number of that correspondence (commented on last week) that the 
— suggesting the little forths was first noticeable, The 
arnarvon letters will come in for some notice. But our prin- 
cipal subject will be, in as nearly chronological order as possible, 
the minor letters and telegrams which Mr. Gladstone has poured 
forth on any or no provocation during the progress of the election. 

The most interesting and important of these is, no doubt, the 
epistle to Lord Carnarvon in rejoinder to Lord Carnarvon's reply 
to Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Lawson Tait, whom a certain 
Mr. Jesse Collings has since left, “not in dog's likeness,” on the 
threshold of the Bordesley division of Birmingham. We are 
not concerned with Lord Carnarvon's retort to this rejoinder, 
though it is crushing enough. The terms of Mr. Gladstone's 
own production are what we require for the purposes of science, 
They are, to say the least, singular. Mr. Gladstone “ has just read 
in the Daily News a — of a letter which [he] would 
fain suppose not to be authentic. If it is not yours, please to con- 
sider this unwritten.” Yet surely it could not have taken Mr. 
Gladstone many hours, with the aid of the famous postmaster (or 
was it postmistress ?) at Hawarden, to ascertain the authenticity ? 
The letter, says Mr. Gladstone, “ discourteously goes on to allege 
that I have construed your speech in the House of Lords into an 
acceptance of my Irish legislation for electioneering p . My 
letter to Mr. Tait says nothing of what you adopt or accept. It 
states that we adopt the language of their own Viceroy, Lord 
Carnarvon. Having adopted your language as a true description 
of our policy, while I make no reference to our legislation, how 
can I do otherwise than say that your policy is ours? Not, 
therefore, having said what you impute to me, I need hardly 
show that I have not said it for electioneering purposes.” We 
enter, and shall throughout enter, into no argumentative matter, 
Mr. Gladstone writes a letter in the heat of a contested election to 
a candidate in that election. Yet he calls it “ discourteous” to 
describe that letter as written for electioneering purposes. He 
considers that Lord Carnarvon’s policy is his. Yet he protests 
against the statement that he has charged Lord Carnarvon with 
accepting his legislation, the only possible ex ion of his 
policy. We put the question which occurs without varnish or 
comment—lIs this sane ? 

Again, read this passage, written to the agent of Mr. Osborne 
Morgan :—“ It is not the first time, nor the tenth, that they have 
raised the cry of alarm and ruin. All their lives they have been 
at it,and when? Always when those great and good measures 
have been proposed which have made the age illustrious—reform 
of Parliament, abolition of Corn-laws, abolition of slavery, 
abolition of religious tests, abolition of Church rates, abolition 
of the Irish Church, freedom of burials, defence for the rights 
of tenants, and many more. Which of them did these men 
give you? Which of them did they not oppose and cry down as 
destructive to the Constitution, the Throne, religion, prosperity, 
and all the rest? lf the men of Wales are tired of getting so 
many good measures they may return Tories, but if they want 
more do not let them vote for those who have resisted and 
abused all they ever got. 3. There is, lastly, the Irish nation, 
for it is the nation represented in Parliament by more than five to 
one of their members sitting for towns and counties.” 

“ All their lives they have been at it, and when?”* Why, we 
should suppose, all their lives. But the context shows that Mr. 
Gladstone does not mean this. “ There is, lastly, the Irish 
nation, for it is the nation represented in Parliament by more than 
five to one of their members sitting for towns and counties.” 
Read this sentence, read it carefully, and dispassionately, as the 
work of one of the most practised writers of L:nglish now living, 
and repeat the question as above—Is it sane ? 

Again, Mr. Gladstone writes to Mr. Tomkinson:—“On all 
occasions you have had the sympathy of all sound Liberals. Much 
more do you deserve it now when your struggle is to avoid 
twenty years of coercion, to give to Ireland, to unite the 
hearts of two countries, and to redeem England's honour,” Ob- 
serve that Mr. Gladstone either neglects Lord Salisbury’s positive 
denial that he recommended twenty years of coercion, or himself 
endorses the statement that, except his own Bill, which has been 
rejected w @ majority of the English, Scottish, and Irish nations, 
as shown by their representatives sitting for towns and counties 
(see above), there is no remedy but twenty years of coercion. 
Observe, too, that he identities the redemption of English honour 
with the doing away in one form or another with the Union, and 
yet has sat in Parliament for half a century without making an 
effort or breathing 2 word for this redemption. And having so 
observed, repeat the simple question—Is this sane ? 

Then return and read the following, taken from under one 
heading in the Daily News of Tuesday:—‘“If the Welsh people 
are tired of receiving good and great measures, and want no more, 
let them vote for the Tory party, who have op all the great 
and good meagures which have made the age illustrious, and have 
predicted ruin for every one of them; and, although they now 
seem a little ashamed of their predictions, they go on making new 
ones of the same kind whenever, as now, a new measure both great 
and good is a the policy of letting Ireland manage 
her own affairs under good and wise enactments for the purpose.” 
- . » “If Warwickshire does not wish dukes and earls to overrule 
the nation and wreck its fortunes, they will return the Liberal can- 
didates, not Tories ; nor seceders, who are working with and for 
the Tories.” We have little here to do with the ludicrous talk 
about “dukes and earls,” Perhaps Mr. Gladstone was thinking 
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of the celebrated “Duke of Puddledock,” who may have left 
posterity in East Ham or Stepney. We ask, as before, with the 

vity of Dr. Tuke or Dr. Forbes Winslow (and, by the way, Dr. 

inslow has contributed an interesting paper to the Globe on 
“ Political Madness”), let any one read these two sentences, let 
him observe the construction (like that of a breathless housemaid) 
of the first sentence, and the “ Warwickshire . . . they” of the 
second, and then let him repeat the simple question—Is this, con- 
sidering its author and his habits of composition, sane ? 

Passons outre: from the Daily News of Tuesday to the 
Daily News of Wednesday, and let us thank that paper for the 
convenient way in which it has collected these Gladstoniana. 
Some half-dozen letters and telegrams are given in the Wednes- 
day batch, one of which declares that a majority against Mr. 
Gladstene now will be guilty of “unjust and treacherous” con- 
duct towards Ireland, while another asserts that “ my declaration 
that this great question was coming forward was made at 
Edinburgh on November 9, when I knew nothing of Fenian out- 

es.” Now we know what “ unjust” means in Mr, Gladstone's 
mouth, and the use of that word is consistent enough ; but why 
“ treacherous”? How can an open opposition to anything, no 
matter what, be treacherous? Clearly the writer had lost all 
sense of the value uf words when he wrote it. And then Mr. 
Gladstone says that on November 9 “ he knew nothing of Fenian 
outrages.” He knew nothing of Fenian outrages on the ninth of 
November, eighteen hundred and eighty-five ?—Is that sane ? 

And now to the last day. Some one repeating an old election 
trick, which should hardly have taken in an Old Parliamentary 
Hand, called Mr. Gladstone’s attention to a statement made, 
or rather not made, by Mr. Pearce, who is standing for Govan, 
about Mr. Gladstone’s supporters being promised peerages and 
baronetcies. Mr. Gladstone at once telegraphs back :—“ Hoping 
the good cause may triumph over the falsehood you report to me, 
which is the worst and blackest yet made known to me. 
Guapstone.” From which it would appear that nothing very bad 
or black has been made known to Mr. Gladstone yet. Mr. Pearce, 
seeing this, telegraphed to Mr. Gladstone that the whole statement 
was false and requested retractation. The Prime Minister replies :— 
“Tdo not understand your application to me. I spoke of the 
thing; charged no person.” That is to say, a certain person is 
charged with a certain statement; Mr. Gladstone says that the 
statement is the worst and blackest falsehood made known to 
him, and thereafter does not “ understand” why the person in- 
criminated protests, and says that he “charged no person.” 
Again, let any sensible man think of this, weigh it well, and then 
ask himself once more, and without prejudice to reports yet to be 
received—Is this sane ? 

After this let us turn from these simply stated facts and ques- 
tions to Dr. Forbes Winslow’s article which ap in Wednes- 
day's Globe, which is very well worth reading, and which is 
evidently written without the least intention of a special applica- 
tion. “Morbid condition of frenzied excitement,” writes Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. “Political excitement convulses the mind 
through the senses.” “ We ought most carefully to consider the 
advisability of avoiding any undue excitement while passing through 
the present political crisis.” And then let us recur to our letters 
and telegrams. Consider calmly the state of mind which itself con- 
siders the description of an election letter as electioneering to be 
“ discourteous,” which “ does not understand” why a person 
accused of the “ worst and blackest of falsehoods” applies for a 
retractation, which hurries and huddles out its sentences and 
words and phrases in the condition of the texts given above, 
and many more which might be cited if there were space. 
Compare this hot haste and headlong excitement, this whirl of 
wonks and tempest of temper, with the mens equa in arduis, the 
attitude ready for either fortune which should distinguish a 
great statesman at a great crisis, and which has distinguished 
nearly all such statesmen at nearly all such times. We have not 
—— because it is too universally known, the famous telegram 
about “dear old Scotland” and the “chains,” an instance of the 
morbid condition of frenzied excitement changing from menace to 
maunder. But it illustrates well enough from another side the 
unhinged and unbalanced condition of the author's mind. We 
have not quoted the incoherent replies to certain impertinent 
requests about the Balfour correspondence—requests which any 

n, the pendulum of whose mind was swinging equably, would 
ve neglected altogether, or dismissed with a suitable acknow- 
ledgment. All these things are probably more or less ia the minds 
of readers, though not all may have put them together, and asked 
themselves what conclusion is to be drawn from them and from 
their circumstances. We do not formulate that conclusion; we 
only repeat the question which will immediately precede and usher 
it in to all competent minds, That question is—Is this sane? 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


N interestmg exhibition of prints and drawings is tem 

rarily opened to the public by four afternoons of the ou 
in one of the galleries of the new White building at the British 
Museum. The ery in question is that which is about to be 
converted into the permanent Print Room of the Museum, while 
the permanent exhibition gallery of the department will be in 
a still larger and handsomer room adjacent, which is to be opened 


as soon as its fittings, and those of the new glass-room of the | 


British and Oriental department which leads into it, can be 
completed. In the meantime the little exhibition now on view 
may be taken as an earnest on a small scale of what the depart- 
ment, with the improved accommodation at its disposal, will be 
able to do for the benefit of that large class of persons whose 
interest in these studies is genuine, or at any rate capable of being 
genuinely awakened, but is yet not sufficiently keen to induce 
them to go through the ou say. of taking a ticket and coming to 
work as regular students in the Print m. The immediate 
occasion of the exhibition we understand to have been the pro- 
posed visit to the Museum of parties organized by certain repre- 
sentative bodies, particularly the Indian and Colonial Commis- 
sioners and the Society for Encouragement of the Fine Arts. The 
members of the Society just named had the first view of the 
exhibition on Saturday last, when its arrangement and contents. 
were explained to them by the Keeper and Acting-Assistant. 
wae of the department. 

The scheme of the collection is to represent as it were in 
epitome the chief contents of the department. It consists of about a 
hundred and fifty examples, and edtaies both prints and drawings, 
the latter bearing to the former the proportion of about one to 
five, and being especially chosen to illustrate the close connexion 
which subsists in the national collection between these two classes 
of works, which some persons have rashly proposed to separate. 
The specimens are divided into schools—the Italian, German, 
Dutch and Flemish, French, and English being about equally 
represented. In the Italian section we find, first, an impression or 
two from the tiny portrait heads engraved near the end of 
the fifteenth century in the niello manner, though probably not 
really for use as nielli, but rather for the purpose of being printed 
from. Next, a couple of the attractive so-called “ Tarocchi,” really a 
set of educational cards printed about 1460 or 1470 in a Venetian, 
or possibly Paduan, workshop ; these are examples of the delicate 
cross-hatched manner which subsisted along with a freer, more 
bold, and open manner of shading in the schools both of Florence 
and Venice almost from the invention of the art. Then follow 
two or three noble specimens of the engraved work of Mantegna, 
the chief master in Italy of the free and bold, severe and at the 
same time energetic way of working on the copper 5 followed by 
a beautiful original drawing from his hand, the “Calumny of 
Apelles.” Close to this drawing are placed the engraving after it 
made by Mocetto, and (what is especially interesting to see) the 
copy of it which Rembrandt drew when a century and a half 
later it formed a part of his collection. Another engraving of 
Mocetto, and one of Jacopo de’ Barbari, come next and are 
accompanied in each case by the original sketch on paper. 
Then follow a few brilliant examples of the finished art of 
Marcantonio, whose studies of the Northern masters had taught him 
the use of a suppler and more flowing line upon the metal than 
had hitherto been practised by his countrymen. Skipping the 
prolific schools of classical line-engraving immediately derived 
from Marcantonio, we come to a sheet of examples of, the light 
and fanciful etched work of Stefano della Bella in the seven- 
teenth century. Then the architectural schools of the eighteenth 
century are represented by two large and fine drawings of the 
Ducal Palace by Fancelli, together with the corresponding en- 
gravings; and, lastly, the Nol: me Tangere of Raphael Morgen, 
after Baroccio, stands for the whole art of the modern Italian schools 
of elaborate line-engraving after ancient masters. The same 
principle has been followed in the case of the other schools. 
Among the Germans the lion’s share is given as of right to Albert 
Diirer. Besides choice impressions of eight or ten of his most 
characteristic engravings, we have his original sketches in pen 
and ink for several ot the same designs, or portions of them, 
together with two of his youthful copies of the Italian “ Tarocchi” 
prints aforesaid, and a testimony of his friendly rivalry with Jacopo 
de’ Barbari in the shape of the beautiful drawing of an Apollo and 
Diana ; a composition which Diirer based partly on the engraving 
of the same subject by that artist, and partly on his own masterly 
“Adam and Eve.” Another younger and less honourable rival 
of Diirer was Marcantonio, and Vasari’s familiar account of their 
relations is well illustrated in the brilliant impression of the rare 
copy (here placed next to the original) which Marcantonio pro- 
duced for sale of the German master’s “ Virgin with the Buttertly,” 
counterfeiting not ry the design but the monogram. 

In the Dutch-and Flemish division of the exhibition, the chief 
place is in like manner held by Rembrandt, by whom several 
choice etchings of various periods are placed next to the original 
studies and sketches in chalk or sepia on which they were 
founded. 

The French section begins with one of the primitive and mystical 
engraved designs by Jean Duvet, and ends with several tine 
examples of the precise and fine line-work of J. G. Wille in the 
eighteenth century, after the Dutch and other masters. Wille 
was a German by birth, but entirely Parisian by residence and 
training. In the same section it may be noticed that some of the 
chief examples represent not French but English subjects. The reason 
for the choice, among the works of Pierre Lombart, of three different 
states of the same plate after Vandyck’s equestrian portrait of 
Charles I., has obviously been the peculiar interest of its history. 
In its original state the print is of the utmost rarity, and does not 
exist in the British Museum ; but its subsequent adventures, cor- 
responding to the course of political events, are illustrated by the 
second state, in which the head, scarf, and chain of the garter, 
together with the arms and inscription, have been beaten out; the 
third, in which the head of Cromwell has been substituted for 
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that of the decapitated King, and his name and titles inserted at 
the foot; and the fourth, in which, after the Restoration, both 
likeness and inscription have been altered back again to those of 
the original Charles. 

Passing to the last, the English division, we find four brilliant 
examples of Faithorne, the earliest of the really accomplished Eng- 
lish line-engravers, followed by Hogarth’s engraved portrait of him- 
selfafterhisown painting; aproof and afinished state of his“ March 
to Finchley,” engraved by Luke Sullivan; a proof and a finished 
state of Woollett’s well-known “ Death of Wolfe,” after West; 
and several fine examples of the elaborate art of Sir Robert 
Strange, together with one of his working drawings. At this 
point the illustrations of line-engraving end, and those of mezzo- 
tint are renewed, the first efforts of this art, in the hands of 
Ludwig von Siegen and Prince Rupert, having been already illus- 
trated in the German section of the exhibition, The examples 
of the English school of mezzotint begin with the great eighteenth- 
century masters MacArdell, Earlom, and Raphael Smith, and end 
with the still surviving veteran S. Cousins, the series being only 


- interrupted to give room to one example of the method, scarcely 


less popular in its day, of stipple-engraving. This example, the 
“Ro ” of Cheesman, is a print of small pa apa pes in itself, 
but has presumably been chosen only for the sake of comparison 
ey Sei tch for the design, in pencil, which is placed 


POLITICAL COALITIONS AND POLITICAL 
DICTATORSHIP. 


HE opening sentence in the Queen’s Prorogation Speech, in 
T which Mr. Gladstone defined the issue to be decided at the 

eral election, was couched in the following terms:—‘“ I have 

ided to release you from your high duties before the full ac- 
complishment of the regular work of the Session in order to 
ascertain the sense of my people upon the important proposal to 
establish a legislative y in Ireland for the management of 
Irish as distinguished from Imperial affairs.” “The important 
proposal” had unquestionably an historic reference; it pointed to 
the measure which the House of Commons had just rejected, not 
so much by a combination of ies as by the general sense of 
the House independent of poy Then, however, as now, an 
attempt was made to confuse the particular proposal of the 
Government with some abstract principle which was supposed to 
animate it, and to be capable, by a sort of political transmigration 
of souls, of embodying itself in some entirely different form. 
These tactics have been incessantly repeated. The friends of a 
great criminal who desire to shield him from f magee or popular 
vengeance have frequently had recourse to expedient of a 
mock funeral. An empty coffin has been followed to the grave 
with all the signs of grief, and interred with the solemnities of 
religion. The offender himself has looked down from some safe 
retreat, or escaped with a view of returning at some future time 
to renew his mischievous career. The Bill of the Government, or 
rather the two Bills—for Mr. Gladstone has himself declared that 
the clauses of the Land measure must be taken as clauses of the 
Home Rule measure—have been put aside ; and the Prime Minister, 
as chief mourner, has followed an empty coffin to the tomb. 

We may assume, however, for the a of argument, that 
the proposition which the supporters of the Government are 
as their votes during the present election is merely 
the gen one that some sort of legislative body shall be 
established in Ireland for the management of affairs which 
are exclusively Irish. It does not follow from this that the 
2 of Mr. Gladstone's policy are all of them supporting 

direct on of this proposition. Of the majority of them 
this is probably true, and true without distinction of party. It 
is as true of Mr. Bright as of Lord Randolph Churchill, of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith as of Sir James Stephen. But the ground which 
is common to all the opponents of the Government scheme—to the 
dukes and earls of Birmingham and Islington, who have given a 
solid vote against the measure, as well as to the masses who in- 
habit the mansions and villas of South Kensington and Fulham— 
is broader than this, They are not voting a mere negative to any 
general proposition, or condemning a particular scheme for giving 
effect to that proposition. Their vote affirmsa positive and vital 
Cee That is, that the Union between Great Britain and 
d, in the sense which that word bears in history, in politics, 

and in our constitutional system, shall be maintained. The Par- 
liament must remain the United Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland, exercising equal authority over both countries, and deriving 
its title over both through the continuous presence in it, in equi- 
table proportion, of the representatives of the two islands. ‘Ihe 
Sovereignty of the Queen is inseparable from this condition. It is 
the sovereignty of the Queen in Parliament, of the Queen as one 


of the three branches of the Legislature, of the Queen acting _ 4 poli 


and with the advice and consent of the Lords and Commons. 
the advice and consent of the Lords and Commons of Ireland are 
not given and obtained, Ireland ceases to be a part of the United 
ingdom. She may remain, for a shorter or longer period, a more 
or less loosely attached dependency of the Crown, a province of 
the Empire, but the United Kingdom disap The point 
which is common to all the antagonists of Mr. Gladstone's olen 
is the resolution that the Parliamentary union shall be maintained 


in the only sense which the words bear, a sense which no fervour 
of rhetoric or ingenuity of sophistry can be allowed to confuse. 
When this principle has been affirmed, as it will be affirmed, by 
the country, and reaffirmed by Parliament, it is possible that the 


| 
| question may be raised by some of the Liberal Unionists whether, 
_ subject to it, large concessions of domestic self-rule ty by be made 


| to Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain advocates them. In his later speeches 


| Lord Hartington, though apparently with some reluctance, seems to 


admit, as a necessity arising out of Mr. Gladstone's action, modifi- 
cations which he does not pretend to think desirable in them- 
selves, But the first thing is to make the Union firm and secure, 
and not to allow the question of a further extension of local self- 
| government in Ireland to be approached until the danger which 
| threatens the Union has for ever eon removed. We are speaking 
of course of the question which will be put from a certain section 
of the House, not of the answer which the House will give to it. 
Mr. Gladstone seems to treat as a sort of conspiracy the common 
action of men of all parties in support of a principle which until 
the other day was common to them all—with the exception of 
Mr. J — wen, who spoke his mind with great frankness, and 
Mr. Gladstone himself, who kept his secret during fifteen years 
with great skill. He speaks of it as an unnatural union, The 
gm of the King makes the Court ; wherever he is the Court is. 
. Gladstone seems at last to have brought himself to think that 
he is the Liberal nn , that wherever he goes it goes with him, 
that it is inseparable from his person. Difference of opinion he 
has come to regard as an act of revolt, which may be spoken of 
with respect when the heir to a dukedom is concerned, but which 
is not to be endured in a Mr. Peter Rylands or a Mr. Jesse 
Collings, The former gentleman appears to be in a special degree 
the object of Mr. Gladstone’s dislike, denying his master, and not 
even repenting at cock-crow. The combat between them reminds 
us of the encounter between another Peter and his master in the 
Second Part of Henry VI, The Peter of the yoy be misgivings 
such as may have disturbed Peter of Burnley before the tight. 
“O Lord bless me, I pray God, for I am never able to deal with 
my waster, he hath learned so much fence!” But Peter comes off 
victorious and utters a sigh of relief, “O Peter, thou hast pre- 
vailed in right!” It is strange, however—or perhaps it is not 
strange—that, while Mr. Gladstone is indignant at the joint 
action of Radicals and Conservatives for the maintenance of the 
Union, he complains that Conservatives sn os * break loose from 
their in su of a righteous policy, He is indignant at 
the failing off Peter Rylands. and Mr. Jesse Collings, 
but he welcomes the desertion of Sir Robert Peel from the Con- 
servative ranks, and plumes himself upon the supposed concurrence 
of Lord Carnarvon, if not in his measures, yet in the principle of 
them. The fact is that the obligations of party do not apply to 
a question so vital as that which is now before the country ; and 
even if Mr. Gladstone could be considered as representing the 
Liberal party on this matter, his language and attitude would be 
unbecoming, and would demand protest. He seems to consider 
himself a sort of Grand-Elector of the United Kingdom, the 
spiritual director as well as the political dictator of the Liberal 


party, excluding the contumacious from its communion, and re- 
admitting the itent into it, issuing congés d@élire to the con- 
stituencies, and abounding in letters of counsel, approval, and 


rebuke. Mr. Gladstone is the last man who showd censure 
freedom of individual action. He has held office with or under 
every Prime Minister of every party which has been in office 
since 1841, with only two exceptions—Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury. In truth, party organization, useful as it is, 
essential as in the present condition of our cunstitutional system 
it seems to be to Parliamentary government, would be an immoral 
and degrading tyranny unless freedom of action within a party 
and the right of severance from it on a great emergency are amply 
allowed. Burke, the great philosopher of party, the man who 
has made it almost a religion in English politics, had a share in 
the coalition of Fox and North, which by a Tory alliance divided 
the Rockingham from the Shelburne Whigs, and afterwards did 
more than any man to bring about the secession of the Portland 
Whigs from Fox during the revolutionary war. Mr. Gladstone 
censures this secession from Fox, but it was owing mainly to the 
conflict of personal pretensions that the coalition of Pitt and Fox 
did not prevent, in two senses of the word, the coalition of Pitt 
and Portland. The alliance of Henry Fox and Newcastle, which 
the elder Pitt compared to the junction of the Rhone and the 
Sadne, his own mosaic administration, the Fox and North coali< 
tion of 1782, the Pitt and Portland coalition of 1794, the Ministry 
of All the Talents in 1806, the junction of Whigs and Conservatives 
under Canning and Goderich, the coalition of Whigs and Peelites 
and Radicals under Lord Aberdeen, show that the rupture and 
recombination of party connexions have played a large and useful 
part in our history. This re-adjustment of personal and political 
relations has recognized the movement of affairs and the changes 
of mind oe a It has been as essential to the 

itical health of the country and to the maintenance of 
political morality as the pre-determined adhesion to party organ~ 
izations can be. Both have their part and place in political 
affairs. Coalitions presuppose party connexions trom which they 
break loose, and though they may sometimes be promoted by 
unprincipled and self-seeking men, they are at other times a 
necessary corrective of the tyranny of a faction or the dictator- 
ship of a chief. The common action of Conservatives, 
Whigs, and Radicals against the Separatist policy of the Govern- 
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ment does not amount to a coalition, A coalition is an affair of | and all have esprit de 


Parliamentary parties and Ministries. Such concerted action 
simply lays again the constitutional basis on which schemes of 
local self-government must rest, and the constitutional limits 
within which they must be confined. It re-establishes what is 
in political ethics and expediency, though not in the jurist’s sense, 
an endangered fundamental law of the kingdom, 


MR. AUGUSTIN DALY’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS. 


T is not too much to say that there is not now in London an 
English company as well chosen, as well trained, as brilliant 
in the ability of its individual members, or as well harmonized 
as a whole, as the admirable company of comedians which Mr. 
Augustin Daly directs, and which is now appearing at the Strand 
Theatre in Nancy and Company. We have in England not a 
few fine actors, but since the old Haymarket company was 
disbanded, it can hardly be said that we have now any com- 
pany at all. The system of “long runs” and of “ special en- 
gagements” for the “run of the piece” has been fatal to the 
continuance of the stock-company as it existed at the patent 
theatres (when there were patent theatres), at the Haymarket 
(under Buckstone) and at the Olympic (under Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan). Even at the Prince of Wales's under the adroit and artistic 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft the habit of “ jobbing” obtained, 
and only the nucleus of an efficient company clustered about the 
two accomplished managers, who had always to engage special 
performers for special parts. Under this system the theatre lost 
not only the many advantages of a company accustomed to act 
together, it lost also the control of the repertory, the power of 
reviving at once and without effort the successful plays of past 
seasons, the power of varying the performances at will. ‘Chis 
habit of playing together it was, and the variety and artistic 
relief the actors found in constant changes of the bill, which made 
the performances of Mr. Irving’s company so much richer and 
ampler after its return from its two seasons of wanderings in 
America than they had ever been before. At the St. James’s Theatre 
and at the Court Theatre there are welcome signs of a return to 
the theory of the stock-company and to the abandonment of the 
habit of “ special engagements.” The advantages of the stock-com- 
pany system can be seen at a glance by any one who will consider 
carefully the admirable acting of Mr. Daly’s company of comedians. 
Here is a genuine stock-company of a very high degree of individual 
skill, and of surpassing merit a3 a whole. In the apparent facility 
and in the indubitable felicity of their performances, they suggest 
the Comédie Frangaise at its best, when it is not frozen stitf by 
its own chill dignity. Perhaps a more appropriate comparison 
would be with the company of comic actors at the Palais Royal as 
it was ten or fifteen years ago, when TZricoche et Cacolet and 
Gavaut, Minard, et Cie. were written for it. In time the Palais 
Royal company wore itself out; its chief comedians died, or grew 
aged, or dropped away; and it fell to pieces; and the managers 
have not yet been able to reconstitute it. Mr. Daly’s company is 
now at its best, and the English public has the advantage of seeing 
the results of long years of training, and adjusting, and polishing. 
Every performance shows that they are controlled by a single 
mind, strong in the knowledge of its own aim and ability. We have 
heard Mrs. Gilbert called the finest actress on the American stage, 
and there is no doubt that she is the best of “old women.” Mr. 
Lewis is one of the tirst of American comic actors, with a quaint, 
dry humour of his own, the most precious of gifts for a comedian. 
Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Lewis have been acting together for now sixteen 
years, ever since Mr. Daly became a manager. Mr. John Drew, 
who is distinctly the foremost of American light comedians, joined 
them more than ten years ago. Miss Ada Rehan, the leading lady 
of the company, is a most brilliant comedy actress, lively, spirited, 
having a strong sense of humour—a rare thing in woman—and 
having also the faculty of expressing the humour that is in her; 
she has been a member of Mr. Daly’s company for at least six 
years. Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Lewis, Mr. Drew and Miss Rehan, 
are the first quartet of Mr. Daly’s company, and they are 
surrounded and sustained by Miss Edith Kingdon and Miss 
Virginia Dreher (two very highly accomplished actresses), by 
Mr. Charles Leclercq (the only Englishman in the company), 
by Mr. William Gilbert, Mr. George Parkes, and Mr. Frederick 
Bond, and by Mr. Otis Skinner, and Miss May Irwin, the 

two latest recruits, The company is now composed exactly 

as it was on its visit here two years ago, except that Miss 

Kingdon has been added to it. But two years ago Mr. Skinner 

was fresh from Mr, Lawrence Barrett’s company and Miss Irwin 

was fresh from Irish farces; and they had not yet caught the tone 
of light comedy. In the past two years, however, they have 
acclimatized themselves in the company; Mr. Skinner has lost 
the inflation and the inflections of tragedy, and Miss Irwin has 
dropped the more pronounced eccentricities of Irish farce; they 


corps. They are capable of carrying off 
even dull play with spirit and fire. 

The new play in which this company a at the Strand 
Theatre on Wednesday evening is called Nancy and Company. 
It is “adapted and augmented” by Mr. Augustin Daly from a 
German play by Julius Rosen, It does not strike us as Sy as 
comical or as coherent as its immediate ecessor, A Night Of, 
but it is certainly very comical indeed. It is incoherent almost, and 
it is extravagant ; but, except in a certain monotony of bustle and 
rush at the ends of the second and third acts, its extrava~ 
gance nowhere crosses the boundary of what is permissible and 
expected in farce. And its humour is at all times decorous and 
clean. Nancy and Company is quite as funny as Pink Dominos, 
for instance, and it is wholly free from the taint of foulness which 
made Pink Dominos a sorry sight. This superior cleanliness is a 
pleasant characteristic of the new school of German farce, which 
we are now borrowing most abundantly ; and, although the farces 
of Rosen, Moser, L’Arronge, and Schonthan are not as simple, as 
symmetrical, as coherent—in a word, as artistic—as the best of 
those of Labiche, Gondinet, and Meilhac and Halévy, they are far 
more easy to decant into English without loss of strength. Nancy 
and Company is not more extravagant than is The Schoolmistress ; 
and it is very much more adrvitly adapted than The Private 
Secretary or The Pickpocket, or any of the many other recent 
perversions of German plays which have recently been exhibited 
in London. There is no mere grinning through a horse-collar, 
and the dialogue is not disfigured by chop-logie puns. In general 
Mr. Daly's dialogue is admirable; it is terse and never long- 
winded ; it is often witty with a wit founded on a true observa- 
tion of humanity ; and even more often it is humorous in a quaint 
American fashion. Nancy and Company, as we have already said, 
is excellently performed with an all-round perfection not to be 
seen elsewhere on the London stage just now. Every character is 
acted exactly as it should be, and in due proportion, and with un- 
flagging spirit. Mrs. Gilbert has no great opportunity, and she is 
not able to do anything as delightfully humorous and as artistically 
refined as that silent conversation with herself—if we may invent 
a Hibernicism—which was one of the most amusing bits of 4 
Night Off. Mr. Lewis plays a crusty old curmudgeon, reminding 
us of that archpriest of the Cévennes in the troublous times, 
the man who, so Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson tells us, “ was 
a conscientious person, who seems to have been intended by 
nature for a pirate.” Mr. Drew and Miss Dreher and Miss 
Kingdon are all well suited with parts, and they all appear to 
great advantage. The weight of the ——— of Nancy and 
Company rests not on the company, but on Nancy, Miss Ada 
Rehan. The character is that of a high-strung, impetuous, 
emotional, fascinating, and irresistible woman who sweeps all be- 
fore her in the rush of her energy. It is needless to say that a part 
like this is not only difficult, but dangerous, to play; the slightest 
over-pressure or relaxation would be fatal; but Miss Rehan is 
quite equal to it. She carries it off with an unerring certainty of 
execution, and with a no less needful delicacy and artistic restraint. 
As we said when the play was first performed in New York three 
or four months ago, Miss Rehan “ saves the extravagance of the 
character by touches of what may be termed serious burlesque, 
which are, in fact, touches of high art.” 


JACOBEAN HOUSES IN THE NORTH. 


RACES of the social conditions of the seventeenth centary 

may be found recorded, amidst the hills and valleys of some 
of the Northern counties, in a little-known chapter of architectural 
history. On the Yorkshire side of the Pennine chain, whence the 
Wharfe, Aire, and Calder flow eastward, and further north also, 
in Westmoreland and elsewhere, there remain, in very many places, 
quaint Jaccbean houses or gateways, or stone-built cottages or 
fragments of moss-grown walls, that tell where some Cavalier or 
Roundhead, some forgotten farmer or cloth-master, dwelt long 
ago. Perhaps, on the sundial over the porch, a moral saying may 
be found, such as “ Ab hoc momento pendet eternitas”; or the 
gateway may have a hospitable inscription, like that on a house 
destroyed not long ago at Morley, in Yorkshire, “ Porta patens 
esto; nulli claudaris honesto”; or there may be some pithy, 
thyming motto, as “Nunc mea, mox hujus, sed postea nescio 
cujus,” which is carved over a doorway at Barkis Hall, where 
lived Sir Richard Gledhill, who was slain in 1644 amongst the 
Royalists at Hessay Moor. Most of these houses are decayed 
now, but originally they were the dwelling-places of the gentry 
and of substantial yeomen, and here and there one still remains 
whose greatness time has not diminished, such as Heath Hall, 
near Wakefield, and Woodsome, the ancient residence of the Kays, 
But, wherever one goes, such places have a generic character of 
their own, that sprang trom local feeling and physical conditions; 
they are altogether distinct from houses of the same date in the 
neighbouring counties of Lancaster and Chester, and in the South 


are no longer “out of the picture.” Indeed, there is now | and Midlands; though in localities where the circumstances were 
nothing “out of the picture”; there is now a most admirable | similar, of which the Isle of Wight is an instance, many similar to 


and most delightful certainty of execution. The whole company 
moves perfectly together; the actors and actresses play into each 


other's hands; they all pull together like a University eight. And, apart, where the wind from the moor! 
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like a well-trained and conscientious football team, they play for 


them can be 


In the North such houses stand en | on the hill-sides, often 
heights beyond rattles 
boughs of their yew trees together, and where the murmur of 


the team and not each for himself. Yet each has individuality | the river, as it rolls over the weir in the bottom of the valley, can 
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be heard in the summer evenings. Not seldom, where the stream 
winds and there is a rounded knoll overlooking it, the smoke may 
be seen curling from a seventeenth-century chimney, and, as one 
ascends the height—perhaps by some narrow road paved with 
gigantic blocks of stone, over which the gnarled roots of trees 
project from the high banks at the sides—the tall gables begin to 
rise in front, with their quaint pinnacles and balls atop, and 
presently there is a rough stone wall, and a gate at the entrance 
to the garden. It is an old-fashioned garden, too, with weedy 
ths, bordered by pink and white daisies, and where “ lad’s-love, 

Pollyhocks, columbines, and all manner of olden flowers grow, 
with gooseberries and raspberries, too. The house itself is a typical 
one of the sort, neither very great nor very poor, but one wherein 
comfort was wont to be, and where, in a sense, it is yet, though 
a farmer sits in the Cavalier’s chamber, and his wife has cabbages 
in the lady’s herb garden. The building is of dark millstone grit, 
in large ashlar blocks, green and mossy, and the roof is of thin 
slabs of sandstone, and grass has taken root in its angles, and at 
the base of the chimney-stacks; between the gables, gurgoyles 
project, showering water down when it rains, and the mosses are 

mest below them, where the moisture runs. The house is of 
two stories, divided externally by a projecting string-course with 
simple mouldings, and beneath each gable, on both floors, is a 
window deeply recessed, and divided into many lights by mul- 
lions and transoms; and each window has a water-table above it, 
whose ends are curiously carved. The place is not, however, 
monotonous with a repetition of these features, for, between two 
of the gables, we perceive the long roof of the great hall, a 
chamber lighted by an immense window, reaching from floor to 
ceiling, and, when we enter, we shal] find that remains of painted 
glass are there. Again, near the hall is the chief entrance, a 
projecting porch, with Ionic pillars at the side and a doorway 
with a Tudor arch, over which are carved the initials or arms of 
the builder and the date. There are seats within the porch, 
where pots of flowers are often placed, and where we may have 
shelter from sun and rain, and there is a pleasant porch-chamber 
above which was once a boudoir, and this, between its Ionic 
pilasters resting on those of the doorway below, has a rose 
window, with cusped openings, that would do credit to the best 
time of the Decorated; but there is a true Jacobean ball on the 
gablet. If we walk round the house we shall find other doorways 
and gables and windows, with characteristic carvings and in- 
scriptions here and there, and there are others which the ivy con- 
ceals from view. 

Entering at the oaken door, whose iron knocker gave many a 
heart-beat to the timorous lady within in the troublous times of 
the wars, lest ill news came thereby, we find ourselves in a broad 

, somewhat dark at any time, whence we reach the great 
all itself. In our typical house the ceiling of this room rises 
into the gable; but it is plastered, and there are mouldings at all 
the angles. Indeed, the sculptor and plasterer have been busy 
throughout the house; here in the hall they have put the royal 
arms over the mantel, with the date, covering the entire chimney- 
breast, and on the walls are the arms of the chief royal com- 
manders, with much scroll-work and grotesque animal life, all gay 
with colour originally, though they are whitewashed and battered 
now. The opening of the fireplace was very wide and had a Tudor 
arch, beneath which one could have sat before they bricked it up 
to enclose a modern grate. Resting upon an Ionic pillar at each side 
of it is the wooden mantelpiece, divided into deeply recessed panels 
by op we caryatid figures curiously carved, and the panels are inlaid 
with devices and patterns or elaborated with chisel-work. To the 
height of the top of this mantelpiece the whole room is wainscoted 
in oak, which reflects everything even now, so well do the tenants 
polish it ; and opposite to the window is an open staircase, which 
a es access to the “ minstrel’s gallery,” so called, running round 
sides of the room, where we can see that some portraits 
still hang. A few pieces of ancient furniture yet remain in the 
area—a chair or two, a langsettle, and a chest, all panelled with 
the characteristic flat carving of the seventeenth century in rude 
i patterns, and with the favourite vine ornament round 
the borders. There are, too, a few fragments of painted armorial 
in the diamonds of the huge window, such as its twenty-seven 
hts were once filled with, and these will disappear ere long. 
Indeed, the chamber and the house are sadly decayed, and every- 
where the ignorance of the t occupier defaces what the taste 
of the builder had adorned them with. The hall was the chief 
room of the mansion, where guests met, and assemblies were held, 
and great banquets given. Often it differed from our typical 
specimen ; the ceiling might be flat, and the window smaller ; the 
might be on one side of the room only, or on four; and, 
instead of the royal arms, might be those of the owner, with in- 
scriptions, as “ Feare God ; honour the kinge,” and “ Laus Deo,” 
which may yet be seen in some Yorkshire houses. The parlours 
and other rooms on the ground floor are smaller, most of them 
panelled in oak, carved here and there, and some of them have 
good sculptured chimney-pieces and elaborate plaster-work. But 
the finest plaster-work is in the “ solars” or upper rooms, reached 
from the gallery in the hall; in them some of the geometrical 
ceilings are of the utmost richness, and they, too, have their 
armorial bearings and grotesque sculptures, with pithy mottoes, 
such as the century delighted in. From these u windows 
views are had over the country, of hill and wi vale, and on 
many a grassy slope, or embosomed amidst the woods, we can see 
other houses, or remains of them, built when this was built, 


and all of them with some point worthy of the study of architect 
and antiquary. 

Woodsome Hall, near Almondbury, in Yorkshire, alluded ta 
above, is one of the best examples of such North-country houses, 
and is fortunately preserved much in its original condition by its 
owner, the Earl of Dartmouth. Standing in a beautiful wooded 
district, the house is a pleasant and picturesque place to visit, with 
its many gables, pinnacles, and great chimney-stacks, and the well- 
kept ens about it. Unlike most of such houses, Woodsome 
has a paved terrace and balustrade to the main front, and it en- 
closes a pene arg court, and has many pieces of old furniture 
and family portraits within, about which a great deal might be 
said. It was built in the time of Henry VIII., and was long the 
residence of the Kays, who refronted and enlarged it in the year 
1600, and from whom it came by marriage to the family of its 
present owner, Another fine example of the style is Heath Hall, 
near Wakefield, which stands overlooking the Calder, and has the 
unusual feature of embattled turrets at its angles. This also was 
a residence of the Kays, whose arms, along with those of Queen 
Elizabeth, are over the principal entrance. Again, near Birstall, 
is Oakwell Hall, an ancient place, with traditions, which was the 
original of “ Field Head,” in Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley, and not 
far away stand the ruins of Howley Hall, once a great house, and 
a place of the Saviles, which the Earl of Newcastle took by storm 
from Sir John, on behalf of the King. It would be tedious to 
name a tithe of such mansions to be found amongst the Yorkshire 
hills alone ; and it must suffice to say that, wherever a location of 
men has been in those parts, there has been, and generally in 
some sort still is, at least one fine stone-built “ hall” or “ hall- 
house,” or other substantial habitation. It is true that all these 
places have not been tenanted by the great, but have been, man 
of them, the comfortable homes of wealthy manufacturers of cl 
goods, who had their hand-looms near by, or of large farmers; 

t it speaks well for the prosperity of the North in Stuart times 
— such evidences yet remain, in every hamlet amongst the 


Still, something is to be said about each of these houses ; some 
record remains of its builders, some story of their prowess or their 
extravagance, perhaps, and a date and initial at least are there to 
tell us something about them, leaving a wide margin for conjecture 
and for the building up of fancies and images of picturesque times 
and wild doings there long ago. We may conjure up a “ Wuther- 
ing Heights” from many of them, peopling their barren chambers 

f with creations of our own, for they are partly peopled with 
stories already, Perhaps the owner was a commonplace farmer,. 
a business-like trader, or a humdrum justice of the peace; but if 
so, he is forgotten, and more picturesque stories are repeated to us. 
Of many of these places we get definite history; there is High 
Sunderland, near Halifax, abounding in classic inscriptions, with 
its tales of the Royalist Langdales; there is Bowling Hall, the 
home of the Bollings and the Tempests, where the Duke of 
Newcastle had his head-quarters in 1642, during the siege of 
Bradford, and where, if tradition be true, he was turned from his. 

urpose of sacking that town by the apparition of a lady, who 
begged him plaintively to “ pity poor Bradford”; there is Farnle 
Hall, in Wharfedale, where they show the hat which Cromw 
wore at Marston Moor, and his watch and sword also, and the 
swords of Fairfax and Ireton, and where, too, Turner made his 
home, and left numbers of his best drawings; and,there was 
Lumb Hall, at Drighlington, which had a prominent place in rela- 
tion to the battle of Adwalton Moor, 

If we except a few seventeenth-century houses in the North 
which are maintained in their original condition, we shall find that 
the vast majority of them, hundreds in number, owing to change of 
times and the shiftings of population, have fallen into ruin or decay, 
or are broken up into cottages and much defaced. Many of them 
were the scene of the local manufacture of cloth in the days. 
when the hand-loom weaver worked at home, and in some of 
them remains of broken looms may yet be found. Now many of 
the cottagers are in the same manufacture ; but they wend 
their way instead to the huge mills which have been erected often 
in the vicinity, or they are farmers, graziers, or artisans. But. 
they have a dim sense that their houses are not as other ho 

are very proud when artists are attracted to them. They wi 
tell strange tales, too, of recusants and hiding-holes, or of the. 
Puritans and the Covenant, and perhaps Wesley or some other 
noted preacher hed there. But often itis a ghost who walks. 
the silent chambers by night, and has seen in the 
moonshine, and is often heard even now, especially when the wind. 
rises and the windows rattle; then, indeed, he coven bie welenty. 
chain in the staircases, and his foot is heard in the gallery. Per- 
haps it is the unquiet spirit of a former owner, who came to his. 
death by foul play, or was drowned in the river near by, and 
whose body, they will tell was laid on the hall-table until. 
the coroner knew the rights of it. Orit may be some poor lady 
who flits through the house, and taps at the doors or sighs in the 
chambers at night-time, like the Te “ baronetess,” Lady Bo! 
whose unquiet spirit haunts, or did quite recently, the old hall 

dens of Heath, near Wakefield. But, at any rate, ’tis some 

ess spirit, whom it is pleasant to hear of, and whose m 

terious footfall lends a romantic charm to what, on other 


is very charming already. 
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’ first apostles were medicine-men as well as missionaries. Though 
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AMONGST THE CINGALESE. 


F late years we have been so overrun with Exhibitions of 
Natives of all nations, that the news that yet another one 
had arrived left us rather unmoved. Japanese Villages at Knights- 
bridge, Indian Villages at Battersea, “India in London” at 
Langham Place, had very nearly exhausted any curiosity we may 
chave been of with regard to the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of far-off climes. In fact exhibitions of “ natives” 
have been rather overdone, and, with so heavy a handicap 
against him, Mr. Carl Hagenbeck deserves a double word of 
praise for the exhibition which is now on view for a few weeks 
at the Agricultural Hall, Islington. The exhibition is solely 
*ppertaining to Ceylon and the Ceylonese, or Cingalese as they 
are more prettily termed. To any one who knows the Agri- 
cultural Hal as it appears on ordi occasions, it will seem 
little short of marvellous that under any circumstances it could 
be made to appear ornamental, but under Mr. Hagenbeck’s 
management this marvel has been attained. His Cingalese have 
‘brought with them building materials, and one end of the Hall 
has been converted by them into a native village, with huts and 
temples surrounded a palms. It is really extraordinary how so 
remarkably plain unornamental a place can be made so 
picturesque, and, seeing the Cingalese —— about amongst 
their little houses and their little cattle, one is almost able, fora 
‘time at least, to forget the cockneyfied nature of their temporary 
surroundings at Islington. A “sakkeyah ” (as it would be termed 
by Egyptian fellaheen) or water-wheel is erected in front of the 
huts and worked by two of the tiny humped cattle called zebus. 
‘These are driven by a child, also tiny, who perches herself in the 
quaintest way on the very farthest point of the long pole which 
turns the water-wheel. There are sixteen of these lovely little 
zebus, varying from thirty inches to five feet high; these are the 
two extremes of size, the ne number being about as big 
as a half-grown calf. The Cingalese use these little beasts for 
all sorts of purposes, riding, driving, field work, and carrying 
loads. Nothing can be prettier than a Cingalese “ hackarrie” or 
mniniature buggy, consisting of a pair of light wheels and a 
cross-board, to which is essed one of the tiny humped 
zebus. Harnessed is hardly the right word to use, for there 
is no harness except that the little animal has a collar to 
which are fastened the shafts, and much amusement was caused 
in the races at the Agricultural Hall a few days ago by the way 
in which the zebus hitched themselves out from under the shafts 
on every possible occasion, and stood at right angles with the 
vehicle they were intended to draw. The reins are simply a 
rope run through the nostrils. The pace of the zebus is startling, 
and we contidently expect that one of the results of Mr. 
Hagenbeck’s visit to England will be a demand for zebus and 
hackarries to replace many of the village carts used by ladies in 
the country. A quainter or prettier fashion it would be im- 
possible to imagine ; but some slight amplification of the hackarrie 
‘would be necessary, as we are afraid modern exigencies in ladies’ 
shoes would hardly allow of a firm grasp being taken of one 
shaft as the Cingalese do with their prehensile toes. The 
wrestling at Mr. Hagenbeck’s exhibition is particularly good, 
some of the falls being very clever and neat in execution, and 
the quarter-staff play is also far above the average. The fencing 
with swords and sticks by jugglers is curious, but nothing 
more, and by no means as interesting as the show given by 
the short-stick dancers, whose precision of movement is worthy 
of note. Dancing holds an important place amongst the Cingalese, 
and their dances differ considerably from those of the main- 
land of India. The Cingalese nautch is far more animated 
than the Indian, and few things at the Agricultural Hall are 
ttier than the nautch of two tiny little girls of the Tamil 
medy troupe. These baby nautch-girls dance with a con- 
viction that is most quaint to witness. After them comes, as 
a contrast, the holy “can-can” of the Devil Dancers who act a3 
-exorcisers of the Devil in cases of sickness. It is said that this 
ice of driving out the enemy of mankind by songs, dances, 
and contortions dates from the earliest days of Buddhism, whose 


‘these professional Devil Dancers look more like the visions seen in 
a bad dream than anything else, yet they are in Cingalese eyes 
holy men, who have prepared for their high calling by a thorough 
course of religious training and education; and in Ceylon they 
are never seen in public except when some rich Cingalee is 

ievously tormented with the Devil, or else at religious festivities. 
Tis for this latter reason that they appear and take part in the 
yearly Perra-Harra procession held at Kandy in honour of the 
most precious relic, the tooth of the Holy Buddha, a procession 
which Mr. Hagenbeck reproduces with great picturesqueness as 
the closing feature of his exhibition. In this procession the 
elephants which are so important an item of the exhibition 
also take part. Though we are more than familiar with 
elephants at the Zoological Gardens and elsewhere in this 
country, we can hardly be said to know them from the work- 
ing point of view. Mr. Hagenbeck shows them to us at 
work with their native mahouts, rolling huge logs of timber 
with their foreheads, sometimes with their feet, carrying trees 
slung between two of them, hauling others with their trunks, 
the only indications given to them being by the voice of the 
mahout or an occasional prod in the ear with the boat-hook 


while going to Isli one to see expression of in- 
fantile seriousness on the face of this most ly antediluvian 
baby as it trots along beside its mother. Altogether, Mr. 
Hagenbeck deserves thanks as well as success for having brought 
so interesting a series of novelties within the temporary reach 
of Londoners. 


“ AVE,” WHISTLER ——! 


N reading certain articles by Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman in the 
Court and Society Review and the letters which they have 

called forth, Mr. Whistler might well exclaim “ Save me from my 
friends!” Mr. Salaman, in fact, has praised the painter not always 
wisely and perhaps too well—a course likely to turn more people 
from the intelligent comprehension of his works than all fog mt 
founded and nonsensical abuse of those who have entered the lists 
on the other side. Certainly it would be difficult to name amon 
living men an artist at once more refined and original than he is; 
but the very keenness and narrowness of his self-conscious - 
sonality prevent his having the large following which . 
Salaman claims for him in an article of the roth of June, entitled 
“ Hail, President Whistler!” Like Turner—and it is not to the 
discredit of either—he has been a precedent rather than a model, 
Indeed the direction taken by most of the younger men whose 
work one sees at the Marlborough Gallery and at Suffolk 
Street lies parallel to and not coincident with Mr. Whistler's path. 
In artistic intelligence, in knowledge of nature and of his own 
limitations, in pictorial science, in decorative elegance, though he 
is vastly their superior, he can in no way be counted their master 
or director. So tar as they are at une,as in the pursuit of the 
aérial envelope in preference to the study of local colour and 
anatomy, these artists and Mr. Whistler appear to have derived 
their tendency from common sources; the observation of nature 
and the traditions of such menas Velasquez, Rembrandt, Constable, 
Corot. Mr. Whistler is only one of the many masters whose ex- 
ample has led artists to look at for themselves and understand both 
art and nature; but like all who have aimed before everything at 
attaining a polished style, his work is somewhat monotonous in 
choice of efiect, and wanting in that vivid naturalism which 
is so charming to youth. He entirely sacrifices anything like 
Shakspearean fulness of matter and emotion to unity of style 
and equality of treatment. He attempts nothing that is out- 
side the scope of the art, or of his own powers, and in his 
delicate reticence and refined sense of measure, he is an exquisite 
artist rather than the “great and mighty master” which Mr. 
Salaman proclaims him in his article of the 1st of July, “In 
Whistler's Studio.” 

Some of the letters to the editor on the subject—add some 
of the replies—are very funny and very silly; if they really 
express the opinions of the writers and of other people there 
is much excuse for some slight exaggeration on Mr. Salaman’s 
part. The first and longest comes from a “ Country Collector,” 
a “plain man,” as he calls himself, and one whose wisdom 
and knowle of art would have been invaluable to the 
jury of the Belt and Lawes case, who would have thought 
much more of him than they did of the Academicians. He 
assumes an air of fine old purple port-wine indignation, and intro- 
duces a “’Gad, sir,” with some sense of fitness in style, 
though “values” and “pyramidal impudence” are surely too 
smart and French for his key of language. Of argument 
there is none—indeed, all the letters are without it. When we 
mention the words “ fl t trifler,” “ eccentric,” “ — 
“ unfinished,” “ insult to art,” “ meaningless daubs,” “ to con- 
siderable advantage . . . . upside down,” and soon, which 
occur in all the le it is useless to enter on the method of 
their application, which is only too well known. “A British 
Artist” 1s a most. needlessly rude person, both to Mr. Whistler, 
to Mr. Salaman, and to his own Society, who, he considers, “ have 
made themselves ridiculous” by his election (he means Mr. 
Whistler's). “ Better dissolution,” he thinks, “ than the pre- 
sidency of such a flagrant trifler in art as Mr. Whistler.” “ The 
Unknown Quantity,’ who dates from the Savage Club, on the 
other hand, considers Mr. Whistler the best showman in London. 
One and all these correspondents seem to believe in the 
meaningless daubing, eccentric trifling, and unfinished haphazard 


more logical, more careful, more intentional, in all that he 
does than Mr. Whistler, His system is consistently based on 
nature and on the true conditions of vision. His manner of en- 
veloping things, hazily and in a somewhat low-toned atmosphere, 
should not be incomprehensible, least of all to Londoners, who are 
so often confronted with a similar effect. His use of sharply- 
accentuated touches and his view of that completeness and balance 
of qualities which constitutes true finish is also well reasoned, 
and depends much on that focussing of the interest which is 
essential to the impressionistic manner of seeing. That he should 
have made his treatment and his idea of finish favourable to the 
expression of the truths in which he is interested, as well as capable 
of slipping elegantly over such points as he has not examined with 
empathy, is primarily a notable proof that his temperament is 

oroughly ertistic, and only secondarily an indication that his 
gifts are limited. We should never say that he has no sense 
of form or drawing; yet we cannot agree with Mr. Salaman 
that “he begins immediately with the finish that others attempt 


he carries, And mention should not be forgotten of the 
charms of the baby elephant, which Mr. Hagenbeck declares 


to arrive at through many preliminary preparations, and puts on 


recklessness of Mr. Whistler's work. Perhaps no man is ~ 
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canvas at once the absolute form and colour that is before him.” 
This is a true account of his direct manner of proceeding by the 
large effect; we should, however, never apply the term “ absolute 
form,” but rather absolute mal impression, to the results of 
his work. He is able to give deliberately, but straight off and 
in its entirety, a just account of atmospheric ap ; yet, 
though he has a nice sense of form, he is not —— to 
attain true construction and right proportion whilst keeping to 
his intended method of working. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS. 


HE late magnificent weather lasting without interruption un- 
T usually long, has greatly improved the harvest prospects all 
over Europe. ‘Owing to the protracted cold of the first half of 
the year, towards the end of June the crops were thin and 
extremely backward. Thinness, of course, cannot be made up for. 


But there has been a very marked op ane in quality both at 


home and on the Continent; and, if the weather continues favour- 
able until the harvest is ered, the quality will be all that can 
be desired. Itis to be borne in mind, too, that backwardness is 
not altogether a disadvantage, for the benefits of the present 
a weather will be more fully felt; and so backward were 
e crops at the end of June that even now, it is said, we shall 
require nearly a month of favourable weather to make up for lost 
time. Russia during the month of May suffered much from 
drought, but rains fell in June which are said to have greatly 
benefited the crops; and the present month is making up in 
Hungary for the rain-storms of June. Altogether the probability 
seems to be that in Europe the crops will be nearly an 
average, and that if favourable weather continues the quality 
will be excellent. In America the crop will be larger than last 
and smaller than the year before; while in India the Pom 

is somewhat less than last year, and in Australia is decidedly 
less. Altogether, it would seem that the promise is of about an 
average harvest taking the whole world over. The information 
respecting the harvest is extremely defective considering the vast 
importance of the subject to mankind. Of late, however, the 
American Government taken the initiative in what we hope 
will be an important improvement that will be supported and 
imitated by other Governments, At the request of the House 
of Representatives, the Statistician of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has presented a oy giving an estimate of the probable 
production and the probable consumption of the world. The figures 
are based for the most part upon official data; but it is to be recol- 
lected that official data are not always trustworthy ; while they have 
for certain countries to be supplemented by commercial informa- 
tion—that is, by information collected by merchants as best they 
could. The figures, then, it will be borne in mind, are estimates 
only ; but, as such, they probably may be accepted as ~~ 
mately correct. Starting, then, with the year 1885, Mr. ge 
estimates that the production of the world, exclusive of China and 
Asiatic Russia, was about 55 million bushels short of the con- 
sumption ; but in the year 1884 the production exceeded the con- 
sumption by about 125 million bushels, and consequently the de- 
ficit of last year was not only made by the surplus of the 
year before, but there will remain at end of the agricultural 
year which is now drawing to a close a surplus from 1834 of about 
70 million bushels. The figures, as we have said, are estimates 
only; but they are fairly well borne out by the course of the 
markets. It will be in the recollection of our readers that the 
price of wheat in 1885 was lower than it had been for a century 
and a quarter, and during the current year the price is lower even 
than in 1885. Whether, then, Mr. Dodge is or is not right in his 
conclusion that the harvest of 1885, taking the whole world over, 
was somewhat deficient, it appears to be proved that we are 
coming to the close of the current agricult ear with a supply 
considerably in excess of the demand, Mr, Dodge's contention 
is that the excess at the end of the yng no year 1884-85 was 


so large that it not only made up for the deficit of the closing year, 
able surplus. 


the harvest that is now ripening, as stated above, 
the opinion is that it will be about an average yield, so far 
as the quantity is concerned, while, of course, the quality will 
depend upon the weather until harvesting is completed. Mr. 
Dodge concludes from his inquiries that the Continent of Europe 
on an average of years raises as much wheat as it consumes, 
During the exceptionally bad years 1876-80, the harvests were 
deficient, and had to be supplemented by large imports from the 
United States ; but these were very unusual years, and since 1880 
the crops of the Continent have been somewhat in excess of the 
consumption of the Continent. This does not mean, as our readers 
will veasily apprehend, that wat country on the Continent raises as 
much asit consumes, for a d will remember that Russia is a large ex- 
porter, while Germany, Holland, Belgium, and some other countries 
are importers, "What it does mean is that, if we leave the United 
Kingdom out of account, the production of the Continent is equal 
to the consumption of the Continent taking it as one unit, . 
aq goes on to say that the great wheat market of the world 
is United Kingdom, and all the principal wheat-growing 
countries practically are directing their energies to supplying the 
demands of the British population, From the reports of the 


deficiency of 
America, Egypt, and other countries unaccounted for, in which we 
may assume the harvests will be about equal to those of last fe 
It 1s curious that the extremely low price of wheat has had so little 
effect in checking the cultivation of the cereal. The acreage planted 
in the United States this year is as nearly as possible, according to 
Mr. . — to that of 1883. The area in 1883 was just a 
ifle under 36$ million acres, while this year it is just a trifle 
over the same figure. Compared with 1884, however, there is a 
considerable decrease, the area then nearly cqpmesting 39$ million 
acres ; but, on the other hand, there is a marked increase compared 
with last year, when the acreage was considerably under 34} million 
acres. Mr. Dodge explains that in theolder States there isa tendency 
to a reduction in the acreage under wheat, and in some parts the 
reduction is very considerable; but in the newer States and 
Territories the expansion is going on at a rapid rate. New settlers 
find it the most profitable mode of cultivation, inasmuch as they 
can not only turn the wheat rapidly intomoney, but they also prepare 
the land for other uses subsequently. As, therefore, the area under 
cultivation extends, there is a considerable increase in the 
under wheat. And Mr. Dodge seems to be of opinion that, how- 
ever low the price of wheat may fall, this increase will go on; at 
a less rapid rate, of course, the lower the price, but still at a rate 
sufficient to prevent any considerable enhancement in | naz And 
what is more curious still is that Mr. Dodge concludes from his 
inquiries respecting other countries that there is an increase going 
on in some parts of Europe as well as in India and Australia. 

It seems to follow, then, not only from the inquiries of the 
Washington Agricultural Department, but also from the informa- 
tion collected by newspapers all over Europe, that the harvest 

romises to be up to the average; that, if the weather continues 
avourable, the quality will be excellent ; and that, in spite of the 
low price that now reigned so long, there is no material 
diminution in the . On the contrary, the diminution in 
some places is counterbalanced by augmentations in other places. 
It is to be borne in mind that every year adds largely to the 
pulation of the world, and therefore to the demand for wheat; 

t from the general tendency of the markets of late years, as 
well as from the American statistics, it seems to be conclusively 
established that the extension of wheat cultivation is more rapid 
than the growth of population. It seems to follow further 
from all that has now bven said that there is little probability 
of a rise in price during the coming year. We are 
at too early a period yet to speak with any confidence. Unfavour- 
able weather may spoil the es prospects, and accjdents of 
various kinds may upset all calculations; but, assuming that the 
weather is fairly favourable, it seems to be safe to conclude that 
no material rise in price is to be looked for. Last year there were 
undoubtedly extremely bad harvests both in the United States and 
in Russia; and yet the production of all the rest of the world was 
80 , while the stock of old wheat existing was also so consi- 
derable, that prices fell further. This year it seems to be well 
established that the condition of the wheat crop in the United 
States is much better than it was twelve months ago, and that the 
acreage is also considerably larger. It seems likewise to be fairly 
well established that everywhere outside of Russia the crops are 
good, or promise to be good, and that in Russia itself, notwith- 
standing the drought of May, the prospect is not worse, to say the 
least, than it was tweive months ago. The conclusion to be drawn 


from all this is that the supply will be fully as great, and probably 
greater, than it was during the year now drawing to a close, and 
t the present 


therefore the price may be expected to remain a 
level. Whether a farther fall is to be looked for is difficult to say. 
On the one hand, it is to be borne in mind that the extension of 
railways in India is going on steadily, and that every new piece 
of line opened brings within reach of the European market a 
wheat-growing district not hitherto tapped. It is also to be 
borne in mind that freights continue very low, and consequently 
it is not impossible that there may be a er fall in price if, as 
is reported, growers are prepared to sell even below present prices, 
Regarding the United States, it is difficult to form any estimate, 
for just at this season there is much speculation always goi.g on 
respecting the crops, and so many persons are interested in spreading 
false rumours that it is dangerous to speak with any confidence ; 
but in India it is the opinion of well-informed persons that wheat 
can be grown remuneratively at considerably lower prices than the 
present, and, if so, it is possible that there may be a further fall. At 
the same time this is not probable, for the harvest nowhere promises 
to be exceedingly abundant, and it is to be borne in mind tbat it 
is the wheat raised at the greatest cost which is necessary for the 
full supply of the world that fixes the price. Even if India is able 
to sell at lower prices than the present, India is not able to suppl. 

all the requirements of the world. i cheap -whenk: will, 


Indian Government, it appears that the acreage under wheat this 
year in India was slightly less than the acreage last year, but that 
the quality was about the same. ~~ to drought, there was a 
considerable falling off in Australia. Thus there is a deficiency, 
taking India and Australia together, compared with last year, 
This deficie ncy Mr. Dodge hopes will be more than made good by 
the United States. The latest reports are conflicting, but on the 
whole they go to support Mr. Dodge's calculations, Up to the 
end of last week estimates varied as to the probable yield from 
425 to — of bushels, Taking the mean, or 450 millions, 
we find that it is equal to the average yield of the United States 

ar at varwenaieeaieare’ during the past six years. This result would be considerably in 
excess of the yield last year, and would more than make up for the 
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therefore, have to be supplemented by dearer wheat from other 
countries, aad it is this <a wheat that will really fix the price. 
Finally, then, the probability seems to be that no material change 
in price is to be looked for. 


THE DRUMONT-MEYER DUEL. 


F fresh instances were required to illustrate the absurdity of 
duelling as a means of vindicating what some people still per- 
sist in calling Honour (with a big H), they would aptly be found 
in the details of the Drumont-Meyer rencontre which have lately 
filled the columns of the French papers. 
That a duel should be expected, in the nineteenth century, to 
vindicate anything except that the two parties to a quarrel have 
pluck enough to fight, and that the skill of one, or his good luck, 
is superior to that of the other, is ridiculous, unless it be looked 
upon in the same light as its prototype and distant ancestor, the 
judicial duel “ under the judgment of God.” So long, however, as 
ple will talk of honour as a consideration altogether superior to 
ustice and common sense, as depending entirely on maintaining an 
injury by violence or in seeking redress thereof by the irrelevant 
method of giving an enemy a fair chance of taking life as well as 
good name, so long will the proceedings of a duel be invested 
with artificial glamour. 

But to retain so much of this character as could warrant its 
existence at all the combat should either be @ outrance, between 
men determined to exterminate each other, or conducted on such 
principles of elaborate courtesy and chivalrousness as to appeal to 
the highest sesthetic sympathies. In any case, the matter at issue 
should be altogether settled by the duel, and the law which tole- 
rates the same should take no cognizance of its details. Logically 
the duel, as a means of redress, can only be regarded as an ~ 
to an extra-human decision; it becomes absolutely grotesque if it 
leads to a subsequent appeal to the police. 

On the 24th of April last a meeting with the sword took place 
near Paris between that M. Drumont, who enjoys an unenviable 
reputation as the author of ia France Juive, and M. Meyer, 
editor of the Gaulois, who had found in that scurrilous book some 
disgustingly offensive remarks on himself and ladies of his family. 
M. Drumont determined to avail himself of the advantage afforded 
him by antique customs, and, after assaulting his character, to take 
his adversary’s life at any cost. To use his own words at the sub- 
sequent inquiry, ‘Il tenait & lui donner une réparation sérieuse.” 
Not being much of a swordsman, he had stipulated that the seconds 
should not interfere whatever phase of rough scrimmaging the duel 
shouldassume. Accordingly, assoonashe found an opportunity, he 
closed with his adversary, and converted the contest into a sort of 
pancratium, breast to breast, knee to lnee—a position where his 
superior height and weight immediately reversed the advantage of 
M. Meyer's skill at the courteous weapon. According to the 
witnesses’ more forcible and graphic than elegant expression, “ Ils 
se mangeaient le nez!” 

It is, of course, greatly to be regretted that the bewilderment 
caused by such unusual behaviour should have led M. Meyer to 
commit such an irregularity as using his left hand for the purpose 
of parrying the fantastical stabs of his opponent; but mere common 
sense should indicate that none of the restrictions imposed by the 
rules of modern fencing could logically be enforced on one adver- 
sary when the other deliberately employs a method which cannot 
be recognized as fencing at all. 

Four of the six witnesses of the combat agreed in their opinion 
that M. Drumont endeavoured to convert the fight into a mere 
knifing affair—un pugilat, un combat au couteau—and that M. Meyer’s 
action, although irregular, was purely instinctive, and not a de- 
liberate use of unfair means. M. Drumont, however, having had 
the worst of the tussle, ultimately brought before the tenth 
chamber of the Police Correctivnnelle an accusation against his 
opponent of having, by disloyal means, inflicted wounds which 
incapacitated him for work during a period of twenty a 
After two long sittings, during which were called a large number 
of experts in matters of honourable difficulty and of the intricacies 
of small-sword play, the accusation of deliberately disloyal 
behaviour had to be waived; but damages to the amount of two 
hundred francs were awarded to the ferocious and injured 
champion in compensation of the wound which “ incapacitated 
him for work during twenty days.” 

Were it not disgusting, the reading of the trial about this dis- 
creditable affair would be very droll indeed ; but we are sorry to 
see such men as MM. Alphonse Daudet and Albert Duruy mixed 
up with it, especially as seconds to a person so utterly lost 
to all sense of decency as to call out to his antagonist, on finding 
himself wounded, “ Ah! sale juif! cochon de juif! au Ghetto, le 
juif !” and to say to the doctors who bound up that horrible wound 
which required twenty days to heal, ‘‘ Vous pourrez dire que vous 
avez vu un juif assassiner un Chrétien !” 

It is wally amusing to read M. Daudet’s grandiloquent account 
of this hero's aspect during the conflict which he compares to a 
knightly scene from Doré's pencil, coupled with his graphic de- 
scription of the doctors’ interference in the rough and tumble 
affray, whose voices “sounded like those of children burning 
themselves with matches,” and who had to be “ invited,” in rather 
unparliamentary language, to mind their own business or else to 

le camp ! 


So much for the “ satisfaction ” afforded by duelling to M. 


Meyer, who, after being villanously insulted before and after the 
encounter, after withstanding a murderous onslaught, finds diffi- 
culty in repelling an accusation of and 
to wind up is obliged to pay a fine to the man who, from his own 
statement, attempted to kill him at any cost. About the —_ 
aspect of the question it is certainly as curious as it is regrettable 
to see a judge gravely sifting the evidence concerning mere 
details of an action supposed to be entirely prohibited. 


BEECHER’S BENEDICTION. 


a humility of Beecher ! 
Unassuming Yankee preacher ! 
Such a self-distrusting teacher 

In this age of bounce and brass 
Might convince two doubting races 
That the first of Christian graces 
Here at least will leave its traces 

If from earth ’tis doomed to pass. 


Many a man in your position, 
Charged with your exalted mission, 
Would have granted the petition 
To bestow some light on us; 
And if one to him had written, 
Pleading, “‘ Help your grandam Britain,” 
With a chance so tempting smitten 
Would have promptly answered thus :— 


“ Do not use a knife to hack it, 

Do not with a hammer whack it, 

Do not—do not strive to crack it 
With the hinges of the door ; 

Do not take a corkscrew to it, 

Do not drive a chisel through it, 

Nor, in your attempt to do it, 
Should you dash it on the floor. 


“No; the secret of the riddle 
Is to take it by the middle, 
Lightly, as you’d hold a fiddle— 
Do not squeeze it hard I beg. 
Make one pinhole, then another, 
Air admitted saves you bother, 
Now inhale !—Wbhy there, grandmother, 
That's the way to suck an egg.” 


Great, no doubt, was the temptation 
Thus to ply your high vocation, 
But you checked your inspiration 

And you said: “It must not be. 
Human callings should not jostle, 
And the electioneering boss ‘ll 
Hardly match the meek apostle 

hat my ‘renters’ find in me. 


* Still, although I think it wiser 
see as an advertiser) 
ot to figure as adviser 
On the question of the day, 
Still, in Christian wise, and meekly, 
Tentatively, nay obliquely 
(Not in Chadband fashion, sleekly), 
This, I think, I ought to say:— 


“ Just as, in His earthly trials, 
Man’s vile insults and denials, 
All the spilth of Slander’s vials 
Round our Faith’s pure Founder flew ; 
So must Calumny ce 
Flying ever thicker, faster, 
That true follower of his Master, 
Saintly Mr. Gladstone, too,” 


Ay? And is that all, my Beecher P 
Humble-souled and reverent creature ; 
Show you nought but this one feature 
your pious, modest mind ? 
Must this be our only favour ? 
Surely praise as mild in flavour, 
as sweet of savour, 
You might make a shift to find, 


No? A silence still unbroken ? 
Own we, then, that by this token, 
Brooklyn pulpit having spoken, 
Nothing more need now be said ; 
And that when a tub-blasphemer 
Links a base and baffled schemer 
With the name of his Redeemer, 
We can only—bow the head. 
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REVIEWS. 


DUCK DECOYS.* 


T HE author of this book considers duck-decoying a sport, and 
on this point we totally and disagree with him. 
The practice may be considered by some as legitimate as that of 
enticing tame ducks into an outhouse where they are to have their 
heads chopped off; but in the name of the birds of the air, the 
beasts of the field, and the fishes of the sea, let it not be called a 
sport. In the opinion of some people, even battue-shooting barely 
deserves that title; yet pheasants are fairly shot when well on 
the wing, with a tolerable chance of escape. There is, of course, a 
contingency that they may be wounded ; but they may be killed 
instantaneously or missed altogether. Now duck-decoying is a 
very different affair. After the ducks have been enticed into a 
narrow and ever-narrowing canal covered with netting, a man 
suddenly appears to bar their exit. This is the decoy-man, who 
' drives them on until they find themselves in what is known as 
the “ tunnel-net,” which consists of a circular net some two feet 
in diameter and fourteen or fifteen in length, held in position by 
six or seven iron hoo The terrified birds struggle on to the 
end of this diabolical contrivance, which becomes more or less 
of a solid mass of live ducks, jammed together as tightly as they 
can be packed, with here and there a head, a wing, or a leg 
sticking through the meshes of the net. Closing the opening, 
the decoy-man drags this animated but helpless lump to a con- 
~ venient spot, where he takes the opening between his knees and 
deliberately proceeds to take the ducks out, one by one, and 
wring theirnecks. That this is a very convenient way of catching 
wild ducks we do not for one moment deny; but for heaven's 
sake let no one speak of it as a sport! ; 

We cannot quite follow the author in limiting the strict use of 
the word decoy to netted traps into which ducks are enticed. He 
says that the first “real ” decoy in England was a ag made in 
the reign of Charles II., and that it was most likely the decoy in 
St. James's Park belonging to that monarch and mentioned by 
Evelyn, The term decoy, however, was used as early as the 
thirteenth century, when it applied to a very similar contrivance, 
into which waterfowl were driven. In the year 1432. mob robbed 
the “ Abbot's decoy ” at Crowland Monastery of six hundred wild- 
fowl; and decoys for receiving driven ducks were used very much 
later, Gough mentioning a case in which “ 3,coo ducks were 
to his knowledge driven into a single net at one time.” Nor is 
there anything in the word decoy to lead one to suppose that it 
means a snare into which ducks should be allured rather than 
driven; for, as the author himself tells us, it is an abbreviation of 
the Dutch word “ Endekooy,” meaning ‘‘ the duck cage.” 

It is estimated that there used to be nearly two hundred decoys 
in England, Wales, and Ireland—there never were any decoys in 
Scotland, it seems—but now there are only about forty in actual 
use. In former times as many as five thousand ducks used to be 
the yearly average take in one good decoy, and it is somewhat 
singular that a larger number of waterfowl were generally taken 
in a small decoy than in a very large one. Until the end of last 
century, the decoys of Norfolk consisted of large straggling lakes, 
with pipes attached to them here and there. At last a celebrated 
Lincolnshire decoyman was engaged by a Norfolk squire, and he 
begged to be allowed to have a decoy made of only two acres, or 
two acres anda half. The old Norfolk decoymen at first laughed 
at his “ puddle,” but they laughed no longer when he caught 1,100 
teal in it in seven consecutive days, The cost of making a 
moderate-sized decoy is computed at from 1ool, to 15o0/., and its 
annual expense at from 30/. to 40/. The author considers a decoy 
of from one to two acres in extent, exclusive of the pipes, amply 
large enough, and he would prefer one of 1} acre to any other 
size. The greatest depth should be 3 ft. The situation should 
be as quiet and retired as ible, and the pond should be 
surro by a small wood. ‘here are generally five or six 
pipes to each decoy, but sometimes only three, and occasionally 
as many as seven or eight. These consist of ditches, some 
60 or 70 yards long, from 17 to 21 ft. wide at their mouths, 
and gradually tapering to 2 ft. at their ends. Over these 
ditches, at es» of 5 ft., are placed round iron (formerly 
wooden) arches, about 12 or 15 ft. high at their mouths, and 
grad y decreasing in height to 2 ft. These arches support 

nets, which are stretched over them. As the ditches are 
curved and turn among the trees, ducks looking in at their mouths 
have no reason for supposing that they become smaller and smaller 
towards their opposite ends. Along the pipes, on the outsides of 
their curves, at a wy two three feet from 
banks, are placed ten or a dozen overlapping screens made o 
reeds, 12 ft. long and 6 ft. high, and so wt om | in echelon that 
a decoyman can walk past them without being seen from the pipe. 
There are also some larger screens at the mouths of the pipes. 
Peep-holes are made in all these screens, ’ 

The great art of decoying is, of course, to induce the wild-fowl 
to swim up the pi When once they have done this the rest is 
simple enough. ‘There are two methods of proceeding, one called 
“ feeding ” and the other “ dogging.” In every decoy there are a 
certain number of tame ducks—a cross between a wild duck anda 
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small brown farmyard duck is the best for this purpose—and these 
tame ducks are accustomed to be fed every day in the pipes by the 
decoyman, who summons them by a low whistle. When, there- 
fore, the decoyman perceives that there are sufficient wild-fowl in 
the decoy, he goes to the mouth of one of the pipes, gives his low 
whistle, and throws a little grain over the screen. The tame ducks 
come, or ought to come—when most wanted sometimes they will 
not—to be fed as usual ; and if the wild ducks also behave as they 
ought, they follow them. Enough grain must be thrown to 
attract the attention of the birds, but no more, as the wild ducks 
will stay at the entrance to the pipe if there is any left floating 
about in the water. We will suppose, however, that the ducks 
have gone a little 7 up the pipe. Exactly at the right moment 
the decoyman must show himself at the entrance, when the wild- 
fow] will fly madly towards the fatal narrow end, while the tame 
ducks will swim quietly back again into the pond, as they are not 
in the least afraid of the decoyman, who is, in fact, their feeder. 
The terrified wild ducks, on the other hand, will soon find them- 
selves struggling in the fatal tunnel-net, already described. It is 
often difficult for the decoyman to know the proper moment at 
which to show himself. The wild-fowl are apt to loiter at the 
mouth of the pipe, and if they are not far enough in, they will fly 
out again at his appearance, instead of flying on. Yet if he waits 
until they have gone well into the pipe they may become suspi- 
cious, and fly out before he has time to show himself. In nine 
cases out of ten, wild ducks enter a pipe very shyly, and appear to 
be always on the point of retiring. They may be just a yard 
short of the required distance, and sometimes no amount of grain 
will induce them to proceed an inch further. 

The other method of decoying is by using a small, docile, and 
well-trained dog. His work is very simple. All he has to 
do is to in front of a screen and then come behind it 
at the bidding of his master. This process is repeated several 
times at each screen in turn, the decoyman passing from one 
to the other with the dog, but always, ot course, k-eping 
behind them, so that the ducks cannot see him. The effect is 
often successful, sometimes almost magical. Like most other birds 
and animals, wild ducks, though exceedingly timid, are equally 
curious, When ducks see a dog or a fox, they will generally go 
towards him in order to have a look at him. he runs at them, 
they will fly away, but if he moves from them they will follow 
him, partly — through pride at the thought that their 
superior numbers have cowed him, and partly with a wish to see 
him safe off the premises. The following story is somewhat to 
the point :— 

A friend of mine who owns a Decoy observed one day a fine fox sitting 
upon the ice, during a hard frost, in the centre of his Doser Pond. The 
wild ducks literally crowded round him ina ring, just as if he were 
haranguing them, or were a politician at an electoral meeting. 

When the inquisitive du edged up, as Reynard judged, within his 
reach, he — slowly gather his hind quarters together and then suddenly 
spring at them. 

Piper owing to the slippery ice his foothold failed, and a ludicrous somer- 
sault was the result of his efforts. 

The ducks rushed off in dire alarm, half scrambling, half flying, only to 
face about and gradually draw with inquiring looks and low interrogative 
“quacks ” towards the fox again, as he once more recovered his composure 
and sat up on his haunches as before, 

The fox made several futile attempts at a capture, only to get an absurd 
sprawling fall every time he tried to spring. 

Finally, he left the ice looking sulky oat supperless, the ducks following 
him to the bank as he retired. This very fox my friend once caught in 
the tunnel net of a pipe, whither he unadvisably let himself be driven. He 
had _ previously been seen sneaking about the inside of the pipe after 
the Decoy ducks. He was caught and well whipped with a light twig asa 
warning to him to leave the Decoy and its ducks alone. This was at a 
time when the pond was covered with ice. By the next morning the fox 
had well avenged the insult to his person, for at daylight not one out of 
seventeen Decoy ducks was left alive. Heads in one direction, bodies in 
another, and blood and feathers all over the ice of the Decoy. I need 
searcely add that the fox-hunting fulk, when they heard of the affair, \.cre 
greatly amused, and hinted at a “just retribution.” 


Sheep, cows, horses, and geese will generally follow a dog, much 

in the same manner. If there is something unusual about a dog, 

he forms an even greater attraction. The author says that he has 

known wild-fowl follow a dog with a coloured cloth tied round 

him, up a pipe, when they would not follow him without one. 
er animals may be pressed into the service :— 

I have tried a cat, a ferret, and a rabbit. They all attract, but are next 
to impossib'e to manage. 

I once bribed an organ-grinder to lend me his monkey. The fowl abso- 
lutely flew after him when first shown, but when he turned round and 
grinned at them they fled. When he sprang atop a screen and cracked the 
nuts I had tried to bribe him into wry with, ending by scampering 
—— top of the pipe, every bird the Decoy for the day. And no 
wonder. 

Finally, the monkey tumbled into the Decoy, and nearly died from fright 
and cold. and escaped having to replace 

The above quotations may serve as a specimen of the author's 
literary style, which is clear and to the point, though rather abrupt 
and jerky. He has a mania for very short paragraphs, 

Two-thirds of the book consists of — of various 
decoys in England, Wales, Ireland, and Holland. There are 
more decoys in active use in Norfolk and Suffolk than in any 
other British counties. In former times Lincolnshire and Essex 
also were renowned for them. Holland is the great country for 
decoys. On one island alone in the North Frisian group there are 
six decoys, whose average collective take is from 40,000 to 50,000 
wild-fowl. In the season 1883-84 it exceeded 50,000, Onanother 
island in the same group, 1,500 ducks were caught in one decoy 
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ona single day. One Dutch decoymaster shipped off 33,000 ducks 
in one season. He once shipped 800 woodcock that had been 
caught in nets, in a week, and in another week 26,000 Golden 
raeem, but some of these he had purchased from other fowl- 
catchers. 

This work contains excellent plans of different decoys, and also 
diagrams of almost everything connected with them ; armed with 
this book any one might easily make a decoy and work it too. 
The illustrations of the system of “ dogging” are very clear, and 
they show that a decoy-net is a pretty and graceful thing. In 
its way the book is very complete, and it must have cost its 
author a vast amount of time and trouble. By far the larger 
number of decoys, or traces of them, that are described have not 
been used for very many years, and the author's energy and per- 
severance in hunting them out is highly praiseworthy. In this 
treatise he has had one great advantage over most other authors 
in haying, so far as we know, written the only book on his subject. 


NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


R. MINTO’S first venture in novel-writing is decidedly suc- 
il cessful, though there are some little defects in it which the 
author in his critical experience has probably himself condemned 
often enough in the writingsof others, Itseemsto want concentration 
of central interest, and in the same way the writer has been equitable 
to a fault in bestowing attention on his several characters, so that 
the reader is disappointed of what is a reader's special delight, the 
making a favourite of this character or that. The best, perhaps, is 
a certain Miss Fanny Douglas, an ill-natured and. rather unprin- 
cipled young woman, who has the redeeming feature of ing 
love instead of being made love to—a feature which Mr. Minto 
has brought out with originality, though he might have dealt 
with it in greater detail. _— more detail would also improve 
the character who, we suppose, is the hero, a certain Tom Brockley, 
who personates, half through mischief and half through madness, 
an Austrian count, deceives not a few of the very elect, makes 
85,0co/, on the Stock Exchange in a single coup, and dies 
ot epilepsy at a moment which is, on the whole, rather con- 


venient for himself. Regarded, however, as a succession of viva-. 


ciously sketched scenes, well connected and wrought up to good 
purpose, Zhe Crack of Doom deserves to be very well spoken 
of, and it has the special merit, by no means common in the 
works of unpractised novelists, of maintaining the reader's in- 
terest well throughout. The success of Tom Brockley’s persona- 
tion of “Count Ramassy” is connected closely enough with the 
other interest which gives the book its title—the harmless craze 
of a certain Mr. Millerby, a rich shipowner and an amateur critic 
of the Apocalypse, to the effect that a certain comet is going to 
snuff out the earth and all the things that are therein. Consider- 
able praise is due to the manner in which Mr. Minto has made the 
successive steps of his Count’s mystification depend upon the 
results of this craze and upon a meeting of the British Associa- 
tion which is to be held at Norport, Mr. Millerby’s place of abode, 
just at the time of the comet’s appearance. Besides the viraginous 
oves of Fanny Douglas there is much other love-making in the 
novel, concerning Grace Quickset, daughter of an astronomer, and 
a popular novelist, the sister of the Count. The attraction of the 
book consists in the ease and finish of its dialogue and other 
writing, and, as has been said, in the way in which sufliciently 
interesting scenes and situations are linked the one on to the other 
without any pause. The Salvation Army is brought in neither 
too much nor too little; and the author shows himself apt at 
diversifying and combining his minor touches and figures. He is 
a welcome addition to our list of novel-writers; but we wish he 
would tell us one thing. Did he ever see in actual life the 
| ae which, with abundant literary authority of course, he 
escribes—the gesture of placing the finger by the side of the nose 
to indicate contidential slyness? For we had thought it utterly 
obsolete. 

To begin a review of a novel of Mr. Payn’s by saying that it 
is amusing, is trite and monotonous, but unavoidable. We can, 
however, vary the monotony by saying that The Heir of the Ages 
is rather less amusing than usual. It begins very well by introducing 
a new kind of governess, Miss Elizabeth Dart, who is quite a phoenix 
in person, mind, and morals, and is introduced to a family where 
there is.a pompous and pig-headed old squire, and an invalid wife 
who strikes us (though Mr. Payn does not mean her so) as being 
rather that kind of virtuous woman who is a crown of thorns to 
her husband, and a wicked Major, and a guileless maiden. The 
adventures of Miss Dart in this household = ought to have 
added a drunken suitor of the guileless maiden) are agreeable. 
The virtuous but foolish mother, instead of warning the 

verness against the wicked Major, chooses to suspect her of 

ing in league with him, and there are various kettles of fish 
ending in discovery of the Major's wickedness and flight by Miss 
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Dart. Then the Major is out of the story, much (we own without 
shame) to our sorrow, for he is the most agreeable and in- 
teresting character in the book, Even in dealing with him in 
the first volume, however, Mr. Payn has scarcely shown his 
wonted skill, and he leaves the Major’s exact game with the 
beautiful and gifted governess a matter of considerable mystery. 
A person who did not love her would hardly, especially if his 
designs were naughty, have ind in the vigorous demonstra- 
tions of resentment which Major Jefferson Melburn exhibited to 
his friend Winthrop more than once @ propos of Miss Dart; a 
person who did love her, even if his designs were naughty, would 
not have given her up, especially in the way in which Major 
Melburn effects that renunciation. However this may be, with 
the wicked Major goes most of the interest of the book. Its two 
last volumes are chiefly occupied with the stale and rather mis- 
chievous fairy story of sudden and immense literary success, for 
which (at least as told here) it is impossible to care much. Mr. 
Payn, who seems to have a very bad opinion of critics, will set 
this avowal down to jealousy, but we can’t help that. And if 
he had not been conscious that his story was flagging, we think 
that he would hardly have thrown in at the close, in a fashion 
more startling than artistic, another fairy-story “find” of buried 
treasure, and a mysterious loss and recovery by Miss Dart of her 
literary gifts. The sauce 2 la James Payn with which these 
various matters are served up is, as usual, piquant and appetizing 
enough ; but the materials themselves, after the first volume, 
seem to us to be unsatisfying and unworthy of it. 

Mr. George Gissing resembles the father of the doll’s dressmaker 
in at least one point, which, let us hasten to say, is not his fond- 
ness for “threepennorth rum.” He is “man talent.” Unluckily, 
however, his judgment by no means equals his talent, Nothi 
can exceed his scorn of barbarians who have the healthy tastes o 
Englishmen for fighting and bodily exercise, and pursuing the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field, unless it be his indulgent con- 
tempt for the female counte: of the said barbarians, whether 
their tastes lead them to matins or Captain Marryat. Mr. George 
Gissing is advanced, agnostic, anti-optimist, antagonistic to social 
conventions, omne qu yy ne in a,in short. His heroine is a 
young lady who remarks “I am an Atheist” to a total stranger. 

is hero is one of the dyspeptic persons who, instead of going into 
a monastery, asin former days (where at least they plagued nobody 
but each other), mope and moan about the world without the 
pluck to do or the power to enjoy anything. He himself (the 
author, not the hero) has a fondness for formulating the most de- 
lightfully aphorisms. “Fearlessness is generally equiva- 
lent to lack of imagination,” “‘ The demonstrative atfectionateness 
which is a proof of incapacity for deeper emotions,” and so forth. 
In short, Mr. Gissing would appear to have read George Eliot to 
his wounding, and more modern chatterers on Socialism and the 
Supernatural and so forth to his hurt. Yet, as we have said, he 
is a man of talent, and even of considerable talent. Not only does 
he write well, but he has no small power of interesting the reader 
—power which is all the more remarkable in that his characters, 
as may be guessed from what has been said already, not unfre- 
quently verge on the preposterous, and that the actual story 
which he has to tell is of the thinnest possible kind, almost thin 
enough to satisfy Mr. Henry James or Mr. Arthur Hardy. 
That a person with neither means, connexions, nor energy of 
any kind, having attracted the favour, or rather the caprice, of 
a woman of more amiability than passion, and very much ad- 
dicted to the vanities of this present world, will not keep her 
affection if he does not strike while the iron is hot may be said 
to be a proposition likely to commend itself beforehand to the 
most humble intellects; and the same may be said of another 
proposition—to wit, that a frivolous and selfish man of the world 
will not be constant, either when he is poor to a pretty girl who 
has no fortune, or when he is rich to an ugly one whose fortune is 
more than likely to pass from her. Yet such interest of the sto 
kind as the book has consists solely in the establishment of these 
indubitable verities. Its action is very limited, and it closes with 
a new beginning in the shape of a broad hint that the two deserted 
ones are going to console themselves and each other. On the 
other hand, as a study of character it is almost equally incon- 
clusive. The jilted hero is, as has been said, a wofully feeble 
vessel ; and, as Mr. Gissing either does not see or does not care to 
express the humorous as well as the sentimental view of his 
character, the result is anything but satisfactory. Isabel Clarendon, 
the incarnation of amiable selfishness, is an ambitious attem 
with some good touches about her, but somehow or other wanting 
the breath of life ; and Ada Warren, the atheistic and ugly young 
person of vast undeveloped capacities in the way of intellect, 
goodness, and even beauty, is shown as little more than a very 
crude child, whose absurdities and ill manners are just excusable 
on the score of a constitutional pain in her temper and a rather 
false position, And yet the book is decidedly interesting in its 
way. With a good shaking Mr. Gissing might do much, 

His limp hero observes somewhere in discussing the impossi- 
bilities of his making a living that, if the fashion of Undine and 
Sintram had not been dead, there might have been some hope for 
him in literature. Lady Dilke seems to share his tastes, and, in a 
different sense, the despondency of his views. Her Shrine of Death 
is a collection of melancholy médrchen, bound in a black cover, 
having black encadrements round each page, with an elegant frontis- 
piece of a mortuary cross and a cheerful tailpiece of Death, not ona 
pale, but on a very black horse. This festive presentment has at 
east the merit of being quite in keeping with the text. The first 
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and title-story tells how a young lady fell in love with Death and 
wanted to marry him, but found the nuptial ceremony trying. 
‘The opening words are sufficiently odd:—“ Ah! Life has many 
secrets. These were the first words that fell on the ears of a little 
girl-baby, whose mother had just been brought to bed.” We were 
not, we confess, aware that young people understood English (or 
whatever the language was) at such an extremely early period. 
The opening of the next is better:—“A devil, who was flying 
through the air one summer's day, grew weary, and, spying the 
roof of a house surrounded by green trees, he directed his course 
thither, and sat himself down to rest on it”; but we are bound to 
say that nothing much comes thereof. “The Crimson Scarf,” a 
tale of a Moor and a Ohristian girl, is picturesque but rather 
vague. And “The Serpent's Head” iseven more mysterious, All 
the tales are well written, occasionally showing considerable power 
of language and imagery which is generally free from the affectation 
and preciousness that marked Lady Dilke’s principal former literary 
effort, The Renaissance of Art in France. But, to tell the truth, she 
does not seem to us quite to have got the secret of the mdrchen. We 
should be very sorry if the somewhat jocular way in which we 
have spoken of some of her efforts were thought to indicate con- 
tempt of that charming literary kind. But it is as difficult as it 
is charming, and you cannot write an Aslauga’s Knight or a Story 
Without an End simply by dint of mysterious incidents, = 
imagery, and black encadrements, One story not yet mentioned, 
“The Voyage,” comes much nearer to the right thing than the rest, 
and there is merit in “ A Vision of Learning.” For here only do we 
find the precision in ness which is required ; elsewhere there 
is a of vagueness, but uncommonly little precision. 
e should imagine that Mr. Philips’s Social Vicissitudes had 
apa in some periodical before being collected in a volume. 
hey consist of the kind of knowing or would-be knowing talk 
about Courts, barracks, universities, fashionable ladies, young and 
old, money-lenders, clubs, and other persons, and institutions of 
which it is an observed fact of human nature that the people who 
don't know anything about them are always particularly anxious to 
read. Mr. Philips, moreover, writes with a good deal of liveliness, 
if not always with much taste and sometimes with considerably 
less than much knowledge. 


FOURTEEN BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


‘prs Archbishop of Canterbury has published his Primary 
Charge, divided into seven parts, under the title of the Seven 
Gifts, the leading idea being that “the final test of the faithful- 
ness of a Church and of its fitness to occupy its place in the world 
must be found in its reflection of the Gifts of the Holy Spirit”; 
and he has preferred to devote his Charge to the application of 
this test to the Church of England, rather than to “a mass of 
-details and statistical inferences,” which may be found elsewhere. 
It will be seen therefore at once that the little treatise takes a very 
wide sweep indeed, as appears the more plainly on noting the 
several points discussed under each division. The first portion, 
-on the Gift of Wisdom, in fact treats of all the seven gifts in 
their relation to the function of Cathedrals and Cathedral Chapters, 
viewed as a sort of diocesan Council to the Bishop. The Spirit 
-of Understanding is considered in reference to education in all its 
branches, and the primate takes occasion to insist in passing on 
the duty and importance of maintaining voluntary schools. In 
handling the Spirit of Counsel the whole subject of Synods and 
Conferences—General, Provincial, Diocesan, and Ruridecanal—is 
brought under review, and a word is introduced on the reform of 
Convocation and the new House of Laymen. The Spirit of 
Strength finds a twofold application, to the methods of dealing 
with sacraments and the preparation for them, and to religious 
organizations of all kinds, from the Church downwards, which 
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naturally suggests a discussion of Establishment and endowments. 
This is much the longest of all the separate portions of the Charge. 
In treating of the Spirit of Knowledge the importance of syste- 
matic doctrinal cocking is dwelt upon, and something is said of 
rochial missions, The two last sections, on the Spirit of God- 
iness and of Holy Fear, deal respectively with public worship 
and Christian morals. We may observe by the way that an 
historical statement occurs in the first which is certainly in- 
correct—namely, that the custom of attendance at the Eucharist 
without communicating dates from the irruption of the northern 
barbarians into Europe ; right or wrong, it has a much earlier date. 
Christian morality is treated chiefly in reference to purity, on 
which the Archbishop has much to say. One remark, which we 
believe to be perfectly true, derives special weight from his 
previous experience at Rugby and Wellington: “The difficulties 
of public schools [in this respect] are less than those of private 
ones ; the freer air is also the purer.” The volume is an interest- 
ing but, ——s perhaps, rather a disappointing one, and we 
are often left to desiderate a fuller expansion of the sense. It is 
difficult, for instance, to understand clearly how the Archbishop 
would distinguish the kind of confession he approves from the 
“ technical confession ” which he condemns ; in another place there 
is a passage apparently intended to cover either reservation of the 
Sacrament or unction of the sick, but here again the resolve to be 
brief renders the sense obscure. The fact is that an episcopal 
Charge, even when divided into seven sections, is necessarily a 
limited quantity, and cannot afford adequate scope for what really 
aspires to be a kind of modern adaptation of the De Civitate Dei. 

We are not at all surprised to learn from Mr. Spurgeon’s preface 
to the seventh and last volume of his 7reasury of David that the 
work has hitherto “ enjoyed a singular popularity among all orders 
of Christians.” For three thousand years the Psalter has been 
the chief manual of public and private devotion, first in the 
Jewish and then in the Christian Church, and we quite agree 
with our author—though it is perhaps hardly the sentiment we 
might have expected from a leading Noncontormist divine—that 
“a richer storehouse ” could not easily be found. And we must 
in justice add that he has himself provided a vast and varied 
storehouse of commentary, from which all readers, of whatever 
Communion, may derive much valuable information and help. It 
is creditable alike to his wide range of reading and his freedom 
from prejudice that he has by no means confined himself to Non- 
conformist or even to Protestant authorities. ‘The names of 
Augustine, (Bp.) Andrewes—which by the way is misspelt— 
Bellarmine, (St.) Bernard, Neale, Littledale, and Quesnel inter 
alia mingle with the nized luminaries of Nonconformist 
divinity. Preachers will find these volumes very useful for re- 
ference. The commentary is devotional rather than critical, as 
may indeed be inferred from the title—for of course a portion 
only of the Psalter comes from David—and it makes no pretence 
to such general treatment of the subject as a whole as may be 
found, e.g.,in Bishop Alexander’s eloquent Bamptons on Witness 
of the L’salms to Christ—a work with which Mr. Spurgeon 
curiously enough appears to be unacquainted. 

The volume which bears the strange and tolerably self-com- 
placent title of Christ’s Christianity contains a translation from 
the Russian of three short treatises on religious subjects, written, 
but not published, by Count Tolstoi, who was previously known 
for writings of a rather different class. The first is entitled 
“How I came to Believe”; the second—which is much the 
longest, but the least interesting—“ What I Believe”; the third, 
on “The Spirit of Christ's Teaching,” is little more than a 
recapitulation of the second in a different form. As a personal 
study of the saccessive “ phases of faith” of an evidently sincere 
but not very lucid or logical thinker, and as throwing a somewhat 
lurid light—so far as the writer's testimony can be trusted—on 
the religious condition of the educated classes in Russia, the first 
part has a certain sombre interest. But as a help to those who 
are “ seriously interested” in the pursuit of Christian Truth—and 
it is in this serse that the translator claims the attention of his 
readers for the book—we cannot think it does much to unravel 
problems which, as Count Tolstoi is careful to remind us, per- 
plexed both Solomon and Sakyamuni, and for which he has 
certainly not himself discovered either a novel or a very convinci 
solution. Moreover it is rather odd to be told that “a few 

dealing with the more abstract side of religion are omitted ” 
in the translation, when one of the subjects thus omitted—though 
the editor does not say so—is the doctrine of a future life, on 
which the author adopts the Comtist or purely subjective view ;— 
a question which those who are at ali concerned about what 
Evangelicals would call “their eternal prospects” might hardly 
be pre to dismiss so calmly as a mere otiose abstraction. 
Count Tolstoi was born in 1829 and educated in the faith of the 
Orthodox Russian Church, but in his twelfth year—he apparentl 
means his tenth, for he adds “ this was in 1838”—he was mer 
impressed with “the news” brought him by a schoolboy friend 
“of the last discovery in the gymnasium, namely, that there was 
no God.” “He soon bnvdeed 5 began to laugh at religion and 
read Voltaire with ure; at sixteen he gave up praying, 
going to church, fasting, and at eighteen he had discarded 
every vestige of his early faith. In this state of unbelief he 
remained for over thirty years, and for some time he led, according 
to his own account, a my yg and profligate life. 
He continued however for awhile to believe in the doctrine 


perfectibility,” till at last this belief 
also sed, and he found himself, to use Scriptural language, 
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without hope and without God in the world. He became very 
unhappy, and Schopenhauer’s philosophical pessimism did not 
greatly console him, and for some time he constantly meditated 
suicide. At the age of fifty however he returned to Orthodox 
practice and profession, submitting his reason to “the funda- 
mental dogma of the infallibility of the Church,” though the 
Resurrection, the Eucharist, and in fact the whole miraculous 
aspect of Christianity continued to be “ utterly inconceivable” to 
him. Of course this paradoxical state of mind could not last, and 
before long he again “ almost entirely withdrew from the Orthodox 
Church,” and proceeded to work out a creed for himself, which is 
expounded in the second treatise. The exposition is vague, 
rambling, and superficial, but the conclusion is simple enough, and 
does not materially differ from that which Strauss arrived at by a 
different road, in regarding “ the moral contents of Christianity ”— 
especially as summed up in the Sermon on the Mount—as alone 
important, the dogmas being at once irrelevant and false. But 
Count Tolstoi understands the moral teaching of Christ as ab- 
solutely forbidding inter alia all war or legal litigation or takin 
of oaths. Its authority must depend, we presume, on intern 
evidence solely, for the Incarnation and Divinity of Christ is 
expressly and repeatedly repudiated, as is also—in passages 
omitted here—the “abstract” doctrine of personal immortality. 
The translator assures us this is “a faith that has helped and is 
helping men out of the saddest depths of distrust and violence 
into the only way of following Christ’s light,’ and he ought to 
know what he is talking about; but to our poor apprehension it 
requires much “faith ” to believe it. And it is surely putting 
rather a strain upon language to speak of a theory which rejects 
the Incarnation and Resurrection of Christ and His teaching 
about the future life as Christian at all, still more as the only true 
Christianity. 

Mrs, Twining has done well to reprint her work, originally pub- 
lished thirty-three years ago, on Christian Symbols and Emblems, 
which is likely, after the artistic and ritual revival of the last 
— of a century in England, to attract a wider interest than 

fore. It is illustrated by 92 plates, and aims at exhibiting in 
chronological order the principal forms used symbolically in suc- 
cessive periods of Christian art, from the carvings and paintings 
of the Roman Catacombs downwards. The later examples are 
taken from mosaics, sculpture, and painted windows of churches, 
and from illuminated manuscripts. An opinion of the late 
F. D. Maurice is quoted, the correctness of which appears to us 
questionable, that the love of art and symbol is less characteristic 
of our own country than of any other. It is true of course that in 
the early and middle ages, when there were no printed books, 
these visible symbols had a value, which no longer belongs to 
them, as expressions of faith and instruments of instruction in its 
mysteries. At the same time the old Horatian axiom of Segnius 
irritant, &c. has not lost its force, and there are moreover still 
multitudes of persons who, from various causes, acquire religious 
knowledge more readily in this manner than by reading. And at 
all events, as our author puts it in guarded language, this 
symbolic teaching “never has been, and is hardly likely to be, 
wholly excluded from our ecclesiastical buildings.” For all who 
are interested in the subject—and they are not a few—the little 
volume will be found a very pleasant and serviceable handbook. 


It is not probable that the elaborate Life of St. Philip Benizi, 
fifth General of the Order of Servites, which has been translated 
from the French of Father Soulier, will find a large circle of 
readers in this country. The Saint was born in 1223 at Florence, 
entered the Servite Order, which had been founded fifteen years 
before, in 1253, and died in 1285. The most notable event of his 
public life was his attending the Second Council of Lyons, held 
in 1274, in order to obtain the confirmation of his Order, of 
which he was then General, from Gregory X. There is a current 
tradition, which finds a place in the Breviary Lections for his feast, 
and is here reproduced at length as historical by his biographer,that 
the Cardinals at Viterbo wanted to make him Pope, during the 
long interregnum between the death of Clement IV. and the elec- 
tion of his successor, and that the Saint fled and hid himself to 
escape an honour he so little coveted. The story rests on no suffi- 
cient evidence, but is not in itself impossible, and certainly is not 
open to an objection which M. Soulier goes out of his way to 
meet by the misleading remark that “ at that time it had not 
been made obligatory to choose the Sovereign Pontiff from among 
the Cardinals.” There is no more obligation now than then to do 
so, though no case of any other electiun has occurred since that of 
Adrian VI. in 1522. We may observe that all contemporary 
records of St. Philip Benizi have perished, and his biographers 
are dependent on Lives written in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, and the processes of his Canonization in 1670. 


Dr. Green's Newton Lectures on the Hebrew Feasts are devoted 
to examining and exposing, in one crucial case, the fallacies of the 
rationalistic theory—propounded by such German writers as Reuss, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen, and popularized in England by Dr. 
Robertson Smith—that the religious institutions of the Mosaic 
Law, as exhibited in the Pentateuch, are not the product of one 


* mind or one age, but represent the gradual growth of successive 


ogee having all of them a later and purely human, and many of 
m a “ post-exilic origin.” This ingenious hypothesis, on 
the arbitrary assumption of separate “ Elohist,” “ Jehovist,” and 
** Deuteronomist ” contributors to the record, is met first by a 
— argument designed to show that “ the Sacred Seasons 

& complete and symmetrical scheue,” and then by a minute 


application of the argument in detail to the three great Hebrew 
festivities—the Passover, the Feast of Weeks, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles. Dr. Green is clearly justified in contending that 
the latent assumption on whieh the hostile criticism is ultimately 
grounded, “the guiding principle more or less openly professed by 
most of the critics ”—but generally taken for granted rather than 
explicitly stated, still less attempted to be proved—is “that the 
miraculous is necessarily false.” It is obvious at all events, as he 
elsewhere puts it, that “ they who discredit the miraculous have a 
strong bias in favour of this hypothesis,” which indeed is in some 
form essential to their fundamental postulate. Meanwhile wide 
differences of view found among these writers, on the positive as 
apart from the destructive side of their criticism, suggest also a 
sufficient though subordinate reason for hesitating to accept the 
negative conclusion in which alone they are agreed. It would be 
impossible here even to summarize the main points of Dr. Green's 
searching inquiry, which—as he says—is inevitably a somewhat 

and tedious one from its circumstantial minuteness, But it 
will repay careful perusal. 


Mr. Miller is already well known as the author of much the 
best history of the Irvingite movement yet published. His pre- 
sent manual on Textual Criticism of the New Testament is a much 
smaller work, put forth with the modest aim of serving as an 
introduction to the writi of such high authorities as Dr. 
Scrivener and Dean Burgon, but it will be very useful to the Biblical 
student, who wishes to ascertain “what is the genuine Greek— 
the true text of the New Testament.” The ent is too 
closely condensed already to bear further condensation here, but we 
may observe that Mr. Miller has compressed into a little volume of 
under 150 pages a vast amount of intormation, stated with admir- 
able clearness and precision, and in a form quite intelligible even 
to those not previously familiar with the subject; we have our- 
selves read it through from beginning to end with unabated 
interest. He is entirely op to the view of Drs. Westcott 
and Hort—which has been in the main acted upon by the New 
Testament Revisers—whose aim is “to reduce to a definite 
system the principles of Lachmann, and to advance 
which the testimony of a few authorities standing by themselves 
may be accepted in preference to the verdict of the great majority 
of witnesses.” He holds on the contrary, with such learned 
Biblicists as Dr. Scrivener, Dr. Burgon, Dr. Cook, and the 
Abbé Martin—one of the most accomplished living Roman 
Catholic Orientalists—“ that a manuscript of the seventh oreighth 
century, or even of later production, may be superior to one of the 
fourth or fifth, especially if the earlier bears indications of suspicious 

rentage, or be produced under heretical associations”; it ma: 
in truth “deliver a testimony which is virtually much older. 
The argument is illustrated by an appendix which discusses and 
upholds the genuineness of seven disputed rr the first 
being the famous conclusion of St. Mark’s Gospel, which the 
Revisers havé discredited in a marginal note, though they have 
not ventured to omit it. Wemay add that the book is written 
throughout ina calm ard critical tone, and is wholly free from 
the asperity and vehemence which has somewhat damaged the 
effect of Dean Burgon’s advocacy, though of course not reall 
weakening the force of his argument. By the way, “the dar 
gloom of Asian ascendency” at p. 27 is evidently a misprint for 
“ Avian.” 

It was hardly necessary to write a book to prove Dogma no 
Antidote for Doubt. Dogma is the antithesis of doubt, not the 
antidote; that must of course be sought in such methods of reason- 
ing as may serve to convince the doubter. But in fact the title is 
a misnomer. The real object of the anonymous “Member of the 
Bar of New York” is to belabour in no measured terms “ from 
the standpoint of a Protestant Churchman,” a bishop of the 
Church to which he himself professes to belong. Bishop McLaren, 
it seems, has written a k in vindication of “Catholic 
Dogma,” as represented by the Vincentian rule and summed up 
in “ the so-called Catholic Creeds.” We have no space to follow 
the “ Protestant Churchman” into his curious readings of 
ancient Church history, but his familiarity with recent ecclesiastical 
events may be judged from the remark that “the Tractarian or 
Ritualist party "—which he devotes two chapters to gibbeting— 
“ at its commencement was greeted on all -sides with favour and 
congratulation, as the authors of a great revival and restoration 
of spiritual zeal and genuine Catholicity in the Church of England.” 
The precise opposite is of course notoriously tne fact. Of the 
Bishop of Illinois's book we know nothing except from the extracts 
here given, which do not bear out his assailant’s estimate of it, as 
“the boldest, rashest, and most inconsiderate book of the 
century,” but if it is half as weak and violent as this rejoinder 
the censure cannot be wholly undeserved. Some notion however 
may be formed of the Barrister’s method of criticism from two 
examples. The Bishop is stigmatized as the associate of “ modern 
advocates of infidelity with their accustomed disregard of truth,” 
and “ the advocate of that novel and unyielding sect, which seeks 
to domiciliate in the Protestant branch of the Christian Church 
a paganiasic element of faith and worship,” because inter alia he 
records the fact, familiar to every tiro in Church history and 
emphasized by Dr. Westcott, that the Canon of Scripture was 
first authoritatively fixed in the fourth century at the Council of 
Laodicea. And he is charged with being false to his own Prayer- 
book, because his doctrine of the Real Presence traverses “the 
original subscription of the Articles, made by both Houses of 
| Convocation” in the reign of Edward VI. The passage quoted is 
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the 30th of the 42 Articles of Edward’s last year, which— 
author’s pardon—were never submitted to either 
House of Convocation, and derived whatever authority they had 
during the few weeks they remained in force at all from a royal 
injunction only, The truth is that the “ Protestant Churchman” 
is a very Low Churchman—as is shown on nearly every page— 
with some weakness apparently for what he is careful to designate 
“ the so-called heresy of Arianism,” while the Bishop is evidently 
a High Churchman. The New York Barrister has of course a 
right to his own opinions, but the Bishop of Illinois, pace tanti virt, 
has at least an equally good right to his, in spite of his ignoring 
the pungent theological diatribe in the defunct 39th Article, which 
first saw the light in May 1553 and finally disappeared from public 
view in the following July. 

Mr. Hardman observes truly enough that the Litany has of late 
years come to be very largely used as a separate service, and 
especially as a Children’s Service on Sunday afternoons, with the 
accompaniment of hymns and Catechizing; and the present 
volume is compiled with the view of helping the young and 
ignorant to take an intelligent interest in it. It is primarily de- 
signed for the assistance of clergymen and Sunday School teachers 
in giving such instruction, and is divided accordingly into 52 
chapters for the Sundays of the year. Tie idea is obviously a good 
one, and in the hands of an efficient catechist this manual would 
well answer its purpose. 

Dean Goulburn has long been well known as an eloquent preacher 
and writer on the spiritual life, and he appears at his best in these 
Seven Lectures for Holy Week on the Several Members of our Lord's 
Body. They are not exactly critical, which would hardly have 
befitted the sacredness of the subject and occasion, but a good deal 
of scriptural and general learning has been brought to bear on 
them, and they are at once interesting and devout. The author- 
ship and contents alike will deservedly secure the book a wide 
acceptance for devotional reading, especially at the solemn season 
to which it immediately belongs. The particular subject is one which 
has been oftener handled by foreign than by English divines, and Dr. 
Goulburn has done wisely to avail himself on occasion of the aid 
of such writers as St. Francis of Sales and St. Bernard. 


Mr. Baring Gould's Fight Discourses for Advent, Christmas, and 
Epiphany make a much more ostentatious show both of learning 
and liberalism than Dr. Goulburn’s, but are less practical and 
devotional in tone, and indeed are rather short essays than sermons. 
It is difficult to believe they can have been actually preached any- 
where ; certainly the author's rustic congregation at Lew Trenchard 
on the South Devon moors would have been quite overwhelmed by 
such a flood of—not always very relevant or reliable—mytholo- 
gical erudition. It isan enormous exaggeration, proving how little 
he can have really studied the subject, to say that “ throughout 
the Old Testament the allusions to a life beyond the grave are few 
and doubtful.” Warburton’s famous paradox was based on the 
Pentateuch only, and even so he has greatly overstated the facts of 
the case. 

The Lighthouse of St. Peter, which givesits title to Mr. Malan’slittle 
volume, is the first of thirteen short sermons addressed to the boys 
of Eagle House School at Wimbledon. They aresimpleand practical, 
and if they hardly rise above the average of School Sermons, 
neither do they fall below it. There are few kinds of preaching 
in which it is more difficult to attain a real success. Some 
Headmasters of the post-Arnoldian era, such as Dean Vaughan, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Dean Butler ,and—we believe, for we have not 
seen any of his sermons—Dr. Thring, have been exceptionally 
successful in it, and it is just acase where “ the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” But it is a great mistake to suppose 
that boys will not listen to sermons from those who can sympathize 
with them, and who will take the trouble to talk to them, instead 
of talking a¢ them, or emulating the example of an Eton Fellow of 
former days, who is said to have reproduced in the College Chapel 
an old sermon originally preached in a country town, solemnly 
warning his hearers against the sin of “ shop-lifting.” 

Mr. Ball tells us that his Apostle of the Gentiles is intended to 
serve as an introduction to such larger works as Dr. Farrar’s, 
Conybeare and Howson’s, Professor Westcott’s, “ and last and 
above all” the late F. D. Maurice’s; with Déllinger’s First 
ye? of the Church, which has so important a bearing on his 

le subject, the author seems curiously enough to be un- 
acquainted. He gives a brief sketch of St. Paul's life and 
Epistles, beginning with Thessalonians and ending with Hebrews, 
the last being included, because attributed to him by many 
eminent biblical scholars, not asimplying any definite opinion on the 
nestion of its Pauline authorship. It is odd that in describing 
Paul's martyrdom Mr. Ball should make no reference whatever 
to St. Peter, who according to the common tradition suffered with 
him, and certainly suffered at Rome about the same time. 

The Family Lesson Book contains a selection of short Scriptural 

ings for every morning and evening in the year, and for the 
Sundays, about half a page each, taken from the Lessons for the 
day, in the morning from the Old Testament, in the evening from 
the New. It will be found useful in households where the custom 
prevails of reading a portion of Scripture daily at family prayers. 


CATALOGUES.* 


VERY able and exhaustive on i ew been 
printed in a recent volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

We refer to it because the short introductory prefaces to the two 
parts of the Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in the British 
Museum are by the same author, to whom , in conjunction 
with Mr. Bond, the principal Librarian, and Mr. G. F. Warner, 
we owe the valuable notes, critical and descriptive, which, ac- 
companied as they are by autotype reproductions, raise these 
handsome folios above the level of what is generally understood ag 
a Catalogue into a scientific work of no little importance. As a 
science, paleography, though confessedly difficult, and hardly yet 
to be considered exact, has a singular fascination for all who 
master its rudiments; we could wish, therefore, that such an 

rtunity as the publication of these Catalogues has afforded had 
oan more advantageously utilized, and that, in place of the 
amar 5 all too short, which have been deemed sufficient, Mr. 

aunde Thompson had been encouraged by the Trustees to prefix, 
as he well could do, some sufficient introduction to the science 
itself, some instruction in its principles, and what, to many even 
more advanced readers would not be deemed aw some 
clear and accurate definition of its terms. We do not imagine, 
for a moment, that sufficient information could have been im- 
parted to render a wider range of study and observation un- 
necessary, or that any reader, however great his powers of 
assimilation, would rise after a few hours’ labour upon these 
Catalogues a skilled paleographer; we are not lamenting the 
absence of the impossible; our regret is that advantage has not 
been taken by the directors of what is really the finest educa- 
tional establishment in the world to formulate the grammar of a 
science within whose borders so few students have yet ventured 
to intrude, whose literature is usually so ponderous and so diffi- 
cult of acquisition, and whose terms ap to the beginner so 
insufficiently defined as to be themselves creative of perplexity. 
For the scholar and the antiquarian the catalogues leave lit 
to be desired; as an example we might refer to the letterpress 
relating to the ancient vellum manuscript known as the Codex 
Alexandrinus. An equal care for the interests of those who are 
more in the position of learners than of critics would, we think, 
have been within the scope of a Museum Catalogue, as we know 
it would have been well within the powers of those to whose 
labour the Catalogue is due. We write our criticism in no carp- 
ing spirit; we are grateful for what is afforded. We only desire 
that the advantage might have been greater, assured that the 
Catalogue would have been more generally prized, and havo 
secured, as it well deserves, a far wider circulation. 

The collection of ancient Greek manuscripts in the British 
Museum, though limited in extent, is singularly rich in the cha- 
racter of its examples. In the foremost rank, of course, stands 
the above-mentioned Codex Alexandrinus, noted by the letter A 
in Wetstein’s and Griesbach’s critical editions of the New Testa- 
ment, The MS. is in four folio volumes, and, except for the loss 
of some five-and-twenty pages at the commencement, and some 
injuries to the edges corners of the leaves, is in good and well- 
preserved condition. Its textual value as an authority has been 
variously estimated; the consensus of opinion is decidedly in its 
favour. Its date, too, has been the subject of discussion; it may, 
we think, be safely assigned to the later years of the fourth 
century. Next to this precious manuscript would probably rank 
that known as the Cottonian Genesis of the fifth or sixth 
centuries; autotype reproductions from both of these will be seen 
in the Catalogue. The irreparable injury which this second 
manuscript sustained in the unfortunate fire which consumed Cotton 
House, Westminster, in 1731, cannot be too deeply lamented. 
Astle has stated that the number of miniature illustrations con- 
tained in the manuscript before the fire were 250, Unhappily 
no one of these is now perfect, by far the greater number having 
been entirely obliterated. Twenty of the best preserved wero 
engraved by the Society of Antiquaries in the Vetusta Monu- 
menta (vol. i., Lond. 1747). We notice that Mr. Thompson sa 
eight of these are in this volume, and that the greater part of the 
remainder are in the Baptist College at Bristol. It is an interest- 
ing correction, since Mr. Planta, principal Librarian in 1825, in 
his notes on the subject, remarked that “more fragments must 
have been preserved than the eighteen which now remain, be- 
cause none of those engraved are now to be met with” (see his 
Catalogus Bibliothece Cottoniane, p. 365). A coloured facsimile 
of the fragment, p. 24, is given by Westwood (Paleographia 
Sacra Pictoria, md. 1843). In the classical section are 
early manuscripts of the Iliad, comprising two papyri dating 
from the first century B.c., and certain palimpsest fragments from 
the Nitrian desert of the sixth century. Of the former, which is 
so much discoloured that the text can only with difficulty be 
deciphered, the editors have printed the original readings with 
the corrective interlines as in the manuscript. This is not only a 
valuable addition to the er ee but will, it is hoped, render 
any further examination of the manuscript unnecessary, for, as 


* Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in the British Museum, Part I. 
Greek. Part Il. Latin. Printed by Order of the Trustees. 

Catalogue of Books in the Library of the British Museum printed in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and Tha te English printed Abroad to 
the year 1640. 3 vols. By Order of the Trustees. 
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may be well supposed, a papyrus roll 2,000 years of age requires 
careful handling. 

The second part of the Catalogue contains ninety-seven volumes, 
or — of volumes, of manuscript in Latin; thirty of these are 
Biblical, five liturgical, and, as with the Greek, all are included 
which ap to be of a date earlier than 900 a.p. A few only, 
selected for their ial interest, are of the tenth century. 
Although not the earliest, by far the most interesting of these 
is the volume known as Alcuin’s Bible. Written in the tenth 
century, a revision of the text of St. Jerome, the MS. is regarded 
with peculiar interest by Biblical scholars. It was fully described 
in a paper contribated by Sir F. Madden to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine in 1836; the text has of course been carefully collated, 
and the contents are indexed in this Catalogue. Another manu- 
script in the collection is the celebrated manuscript known as the 
“Lindisfarne Gospel,” “the Gospel of St. Cuthbert,” or “ the 
Durham Book,” written about the year 700 A.D. in honour of 
St. Cuthbert. The text is in the character described as half- 
uncial, each Gospel being divided into sections for lessons. 
Throughout the whole manuscript are interlinear glosses written 
in the Northumbrian dialect of the tenth century by the priest 
Aldred, who at the end of the Gospel of St. John adds his 
record of the history of the volume. The ornamentation, in 
what is known as “the Irish school,” consisting of combinations 
of fanciful or geometric curves with interlacing figures, gro- 
tesques, &c., is only s by the ornamentation in the famous 
“ Book of Kells,” from which Mr. Loftie has taken the examples 
on Plate VIII. of his recently published work on Illuminating. 
The loss of this manuscript by sea, when a violent tempest 
assailed the vessel in which his followers strove to convey the 
unquiet remains of St. Cuthbert to their final resting-place, its 

tion from injury, and its miraculous recovery are touch- 
ingly narrated by Simeon of Durham (see Stevenson’s translation, 
pp. 661-3), and though the opportune recession of the sea “ three 
miles or more” from its normal bounds may by modern sceptics 
be deemed what the old monkish chronicler would term 
“‘apocrifum,” it adds lustre even to so beautiful a manuscript to 
have been the subject of legendary history a thousand years ago. 
By the side of this manuscript even “ the Codex Aureus” takes 
@ second place, though written on purple vellum in finely formed 
golden uncials, and with borders and designs in the profuse style 
of Carlovingian art ; or the Psalter of the ninth century, with its 
full-page and smaller miniatures, a volume once belonging to 
King A®thelstan, to whom it was given by Otho I., the husband of 
th, the Island King’s fair sister. Such references might be 
multiplied, but these are sufficient to show the richness of the 
collection and draw the attention of our readers to the Catalogue. 

The three octavo volumes which hold the second place upon our 
list will best approve themselves to the bibliophile, with whom, 
irrespective of its contents, a first edition is “a thing of beauty.” 
No reason is assigned for the apparently arbitrary date of 1640, 
but it is no doubt chosen to exclude the vast amount of religious, 
Royalist, or revolutionary literature which flooded the country 
from the opening of “ the Long Parliament,” almost sufficient for 
@ volume in itself. A catalogue of all English books up to this 
year which have found their home in the British Museum is for 
most purposes an index to everything that up to that date was 
printed in the English tongue, and these three volumes side by 
side with “ Lowndes” would make as nearly as possible a com- 
plete index of our early literature. And though the absence of man 

ious examples of the first English printers is to be lamented, 
gaps in the Catalogue are comparatively speaking very few, 
and in many instances practically unimportant ; while, remember- 
ing the critical times through which the English nation has 
passed, it is indeed a matter for heartiest congratulation that so 
many early printed books have been preserved at all, and that the 
great libraries escaped the irreparable mischief wrought by icono- 
clastic piety upon pictures, upon sculpture, upon painted glass, 
and illuminated manuscripts. Injury beyond all computation was 
doubtless effected; Caxtons and De Wordes and block books dis- 
because they were either “ Popish” or attractive, and 

{ so many curious volumes remain at all is probably due to their 
modest unobtrusiveness of binding rather than to any tender com- 
punction in the minds of the canting ruffians who constituted so large 


&@ proportion of the revolutionary forces, A long list might be made | 
desiderata without which the collection can never be complete; | 


some, enshrined in Cathedral, or University, or College libraries, 
are or ought to be irremovable, but many rare volumes are in 
private hands, and we could not recommend a more graceful act, 
or one that among bibliophiles would redound more to the glory 
of their present possessors, than that these exiles should be restored 
to their proper home and to their earliest companions, The 
Museum Caxtons, though extending to fifty-eight separate volumes, 
are actually only half complete. Who holds Pynson’s “ Alexander 
de villa Dei” (from the press of Wynkynde Worde), 1505? Itis 
not now known in the Museum, though it once held its own in 
schools as a manual of mar. One copy of the only two 
<rinting of the ae ae of 1 536 is in private hands; the 
other, it ma suggested, is mot in this collection. i 

“ The of Matrimonie,” 1545, is 
where is its companion, “ A Treatis of Nobilitie and Excellence of 
Womankind,” 1542? On whose shelves is the “ ie of 


that it was lawfull for husbandes to beat their wives,” and which 
called forth the dignified quarto, “ Apologie for Women,” by 
William Heales, a book still to be secured by the careful 
gleaner? On the other hand, the British Museum 

volumes unknown to Lowndes, such as are “ Ahmed, I. e great 
Duke’s Defiance,” 1613; the first edition of Hugh Broughton’s 
“ Concent of Scripture,” 1590, distinguished as the earliest English 
printed work enriched with copperplate engraving ; and, in its way 
equally curious, a volume by one John Lawrence, bearing a title so 
quaintly illustrative of the period, a su iption which even 
now might recommend it to the Home Office, “ A Golden Trumpet 
to rouse up a Drowsy Magistrate.” In Bibles and Biblical lite- 
rature the collection is extraordinarily rich, the titles occupying 
eighty-seven double-columned pages; and of ballads, rememberi 
that the Catalogue only includes those which appeared in a prin 
form anterior to 1640, there is a most extensive and curious col- 
lection. The volumes have a well-arranged index of no less than 
ove hundred and forty double-columned pages, and, what is an 
acknowledged advantage in all works of this character, the pagi- 
nation through the three volumes is continuous, 

The third book on our list is, as the author himself i 
chiefly a compilation from the researches of others, but is not on 
this account the less valuable. The first productions of the earliest 
English and Continental presses have necessarily a very great 
attraction for all who care for books, while the autotypic fac- 
similes of their title- have, of course, an especial value. 
Upon the question raised in the preface as to the claims of 
Gutenberg to have been the first printer and the divergencies of 
opinion between the author and Mr. Hessels it is not 
that we should enter. The volume, a handsome, a 
quarto, ought to find its resting-place on the shelves of every library 
of importance; and, whatever may be our conclusion as to the 
controverted points referred to by Mr. Hawkins, we can have no 
hesitation in recommending the work as a contribution of very 
considerable merit towards the early history of printing. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


bn to be very bad to be alto- 
gether unentertaining, and there is a certain amount of 
entertainment to be found in The Rise and Progress of Sir 
Timothy Buncombe, Kt. and M.P. For instance, there is a 
signed ““H. A.” It refers to a venture in fiction 
y the same writer, entitled The Life of Thomas Wanless, 
Peasant. “Critics of” this work, we are assured, “demanded” 
the author’s “name in various tones of menace, remonstrance, 
or entreaty. ‘Here is a fellow [which word, we trust, was 
not used in the Pickwickian sense] daring to say, anony- 
mously, what is in him,’ some said. Others cried ‘ shocking,’ 
* monstrous,’ ‘ cowardly,’ and what not.” We cannot think 
that we were among these critics. Except upon 4 priort grounds, 
it is impossible for us to assert that we were not, because, 

ing human, we cannot pretend to bear always in mind 
the names of all the silly books which pass through our 
hands. Why any human being should want to know “ H. A.’s” 
real name it is impossible to imagine. But our present business 
is with Sir Timothy Buncombe, and not with Thomas Wanless, 
The story of Sir Timothy Buncombe is that of a bad man—“an 
undeniable rogue, a thief, and a villain,” as his biographer not un- 
justly remarks—who raised himself from the position of a penni- 
less boy to that of a knight, a member of fodiament, and the 
owner of a large fortune. This he was able to do by means of 
roguery, thieving, and villany, because of the corrupt and abomin- 
able state of society (without a capital S) in which he lived. 
That is the weak point of the book. The said corrupt and abomin- 
able state of society does not exist, and never did. Though it 
would be rash to say that, if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Handel 
Cossham are spared to us much longer, it never will, This is 
— by a few simple but striking ditferences between the Eng- 

nd of “H. A.’s” satirical imagination and the England in 
which we actually live. Perhaps the most remarkable is one 
in which “H. A.’s” England resembles that depicted by a 


Ferrex and Porrex,” by Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 1 565 It is 
not an excessively rare book, though absent from the Museum; | 
and where is hood wy meade hope its ~_~ existence is not , 
erroneously in our note-book—* 


. Gager, his Assertion ; 


good many other fourth-rate novelists. It is that in the metro- 

lis of that remarkable country people drive in Rotten 

w. It cannot be convenient either for the horsemen or for 
the occupants of carriages, and every one must rejoice that in 
the real Rotten Row the privilege is restricted to the Queen. 
The next distinguishing feature, which, as far as our memory 
serves us, is peculiar to “H. A.,” is that in his country Govem- 
ment contractors are allowed to sit in Parliament. is is an 
essential feature in the career of Sir Timothy Buncombe, as the 
bulk of his wealth is obtained by Government contracts given to 
him as a bribe to prevent him from making speeches disagreeable 
to the Government. Thirdly, “ H. A.,” through the mouth of an 
editor of a weekly paper, who is the only character of whom the 
author seems to approve, denounces certain civil servants as 
“ fellows who take salary of Government officials as a means 
of support while they study for and push their way on at the 


‘rtra-Moral Bi e Au omas Peasant.” 
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Bar.” So much does this abuse prevail that “not one man in 
score among the upper branches of the Civil Service does two good 
days’ work in a week.” Fourthly, Cabinet Ministers are guided 
in all their proceedings exclusively by their private secretaries, 
who in their turn have no object except to fulfil the behests of 
“the irremovable official hierarchy” who occupy the permanent 
posts at Court and in the royal household. This arrangement, by 
the way, makes us almost wish that we lived in the England of 
“TH. A.’s” satire, in spite of the drawbacks already enumerated. 
Fifthly, members of the House of Commons have to wear 
“ Windsor uniform” when they attend the Speaker's full-dress 
dinners. (Heavens! What on earth do the Handel Cosshams 
—if any—say to that?) Sixthly, “The Empire of” that imagi- 
nary “England is built on some of the blackest crimes of 
treachery, cruelty, fraud, and rapacity the world has ever seen.” 
So that it may well be asked, What is the use of satirizing a 
country so widely different from —T that really exists? To 
which question we can only answer that, upon our word of 
honour, we don’t know. 

It will hardly be wondered at that, with the exception of the 
above-mentioned editor, who is, not unnaturally, a sort of 
1,250,000-head Socialist, pining for a “crash” in which every 
existing institution—with the possible exception of his own 
journal—may be swept away, everybody in the book is a heart- 
ess, vulgar, despicable wretch. Under these circumstances it is 
a reprehensible proceeding to have introduced Mr. Chamberlain, 
under the transparent alias of “ Mr. Orchidion,” and Mr. John 
Morley by the name of Mr. Conduit, who is saddled with the 
half-forgotten and long-repented silliness of “ spelling God with a 
small g.” The reader of acumen may not oysen, Aang able to 
ferret out other references of a personal kind, while Her Majesty 
is complimented with a far from respectful allusion. It may be 
mentioned, among other idiosyncrasies of this land of wrath, that 
most of the prominent politicians get their ideas and speeches 
from “reputable and unreputable needy men with brains, who 
crowd the ranks of the literary profession.” Mr. Orchidion 
Chamberlain, in particular, got his from a blasphemous drunkard, 
whom the police had standing orders to turn out of the lobby of 
the House of Commons. 

Setting aside the question whether it is useful for an author to 
satirize what does not exist, and get virtuously indignant over the 
imaginary infirmities which he scathes, Sir Timothy Buncombe 
contains a good deal of smart writing. ‘“H. A.” has considerable 
literary aptitude, and uses the English language with correctness 
and spirit. The total want of attractive characters, or of relief 
from a tale of prosperous roguery, will probably prevent the book 
from being agreeable to many readers, A cynical and rather un- 
pleasant humour pervades much of it. Take, for example, a 

yer, attributed to a sordid scoundrel, who is the hero’s master 
in commercial fraud, and is finally ruined by the superior wicked- 
ness of his pupil:— Oh, Lord God, this is a wicked, wicked 
world. It is full of habitations of horrid cruelty, which man 
would hide even from Thine eyes, oh Lord God! Men are pos- 
sessed with greed, and hoard up gold instead of looking to the 
welfare of their souls.” And so on. If “H. A.” would only 
smoke a great deal of tobacco, which is believed to encourage a 
kindly view of things in general, resolutely expel from his mind all 
intention of doing anybody any good, and sit quietly down to the 
ee of a novel which it should be semant to read, he 
might do some very reasonably good work. 

Miss Una Taylor has approached the construction of the 
first novel given by her to the world in a spirit so serious 
as to be fully in keeping with the solemnity of the occasion. It 
contains a great deal of philosophy, metaphor, and dissection of 
souls. The philosophy is profound ; the metaphors are ingenious, 
and the souls are dissected with extreme conscientiousness. The 
somewhat slender story which is made the vehicle of these 
exercises produces an impression of being a little overweighted. 
It does not get along very fast, nor, to tell the truth, does it travel 
very far. The heroine is called Miss Grey and also Victoria, and 
she is an actress. She “stands up with her hand on a table” a 
good deal, but somehow at the end we do not feel that we know 
very much about her. She is supposed to be unmarried, but is in 
fact a grass widow of long standing, and she certainly makes the 
most of the ignorance of her friends on the point. We leave her 
trying to fall in love again with her husband, who has fallen in 
love again with her, and got her into his house, partly by harm- 
less stratagem. But he is shadowy, and what is permitted to be 
seen of him is not very agreeable. The episode which provides 
the substance of the story is Miss Grey's passion for one Louis 
North. He does not know of it, but falls in love with her. He 
is a gentleman who has taken to preaching in Hyde Park, and 
when Miss Grey refuses to be “converted” by him, he turns 
atheist. Then she tells him that she does not love him, and he 
shortly afterwards dies in consequence of exposure in Hyde Park 
and elsewhere. His is the most powerfully-depicted character in 
the book, but as a human being he is simply odious. He has 
a nice though rather commonplace married sister, and a less nice 

less commonplace single one. The latter has the fault of 
most of Miss Rroughton’s young people—she never says anything 
that is not brilliant, and it mes rather oppressive. She 
marries a man with whom she is not in love, nor he with her, and 
we are not told how it turns out. She is in love with her sister's 
brother-in-law, who is an artist, and a sort of rallying point to bring 
the other characters into communication—something like a central 
telephone-exchange, to present Miss Taylor with a metaphor after 


the fashion of her own. He di from the story in a dis- 
appointing manner when that function is complete. Talking of 
metaphor, the author has been justly praised for saying that the 
heroine’s hair was as colourless as ripe corn in moonlight. She 
appears to have liked the phrase herself, as it appears twice (vol. i. 
p- 68, and vol. ii. p. 116). There is too m moralizing quite 
unconnected with the story ; for instance, two , including 
some poetry, about “ tomorrow,” at the beginning of chapter xix. ; 
there is a new and bad word, “dependableness”; and a few sins 
of language, including, we are sorry to say more than once, the 
execrable “as much or more than.” It is worth while to point 
out these blemishes in a novel showing a great deal of literary 
ability, and a hopeful talent, especially —— in respect 


of Louis North and his sister, Jossie, for delineation of 
character. 
Another promising story-teller, though of a different kind 


from Miss Taylor, is Mr. E. O. Pleydell-Bouverie, who has dowered 
his hero with the traditional name and initials of the mythical 
individual who served for endless examples in the older law- 
books, and in ticular sits enthroned as “the purchaser” in 
Blackstone’s table of descent of real property. J. 8.; or, Trivi- 
alities, is not misdescribed by its second title; but Mr. Bouverie’s 
method of recording the trivialities shows that he has an intimate 
personal acquaintance with the habits of speech and thought 

valent among ladies and gentlemen in London at the present time, 
and has observed them with great accuracy. The story is too slight 
to be worth summarizing here; the merit of the work lies in the 
conversations and reflections of the characters. Mr. Bouverie 
writes with considerable humour, which, however, is now and 
then forced, with unhappy results. The sentiment—of which, to 
do him justice, there is very little—is not equally good. The 
cricket talk is excellent. The book is very short, and bears tokens 
of inexperience, especially in the first chapter; but it promises 
well, and should be followed by something above the average. 


JOHN BUNYAN.* 


(as life of John Bunyan, “ the inspired tinker of Elstow,” has 
been written over and over again. It is a subject which has 
attracted many, including some of the test names in modern 
literature, with more or less success. But we do not shrink from 
saying that Mr. Brown is the first who has given the world a 
complete biography of the man. Those of Southey and Macaulay 
are hardly more than biographical sketches, the expansion of 
articles written for a review or a Cyclopedia; while Mr. Froude 
in his brilliant little volume, true to the character of the series of 
which it forms part, Bunyan chiefly as an author, one of 
the band of “ English Men of Letters,” and employs the facts of 
his life, not always quite correctly stated, mainly as illustrating his 
literary genius. None of these distinguished writers claim to _ 
taken any pains personally to investigate Bunyan’s history. They 
accepted the statements found in the ordinary authorities without 
much question, and pieced their narrative together out of them, 
The late Mr. Offor was the first to leave the beaten track, and 
enter on a new and independent field of research in the State 
Paper Office. Mr. Brown has followed a like path with equdl 
success. The documentary evidence long buried in parish regi 
ters, diocesan records, testamentary papers, municipal and publi 
archives, has been patiently pes eal together and interpreted. 
The result is that for the first time we are put in possession of the 
truth respecting the descent, connexions, and social position of 
Bunyan and his family, concerning which so widespread a miscon- 
ception prevails. For this misconception Bunyan himself is partl 
responsible, In his intense self-depreciation—we dare not Pall it 
affected—he represents his origin as lower than it really was, “ ofa 
low and inconsiderable generation, my father’s house being of that 
rank that is meanest and most despised of all the families in the 
land.” These expressions, as Mr. Brown remarks, “ ought not to 
carry the full force they carry to-day,” still less do they afford 
any warrant for the absurd fancy, which so strangely found favour 
with Sir Walter Scott, and which has been wafted back again to 
us from the other side of the Atlantic, that because the tinker’s 
craft is often practised by gipsies, he was of gipsy descent himself, 
Mr. Brown's researches effectually dispose of this baseless dream 
by showing that the family of Bunyans, or Bonyans—the name in 
ose days of phonetic spelling assumes between thirty and forty 
different forms, the earliest being Buignon—had their home 
in the immortal dreamer’s native county of Bedfordshire as 
early at least as the first year of King John, 1199, and probably 
much earlier. They appear as feudal tenants of Nigel de Albini, 
the ancestor of the Earls of Arundel, at the village of Pulloxhill, 
about nine miles from Elstow, from which they seem to have 
spread over the county. One of the name, John Boynun, before 
1286, held some two hundred and twenty acres of land at Pulloxhill 
* on condition of rendering military service to the extent of half 
a knight.” Others of the name appear elsewhere. At a little 
earlier date we find one Ralph Buingnon of Dunstable on 
his own confession for the murder of “a certain clerk own 
in the fields of Totternhoe.” The connexion of the Bunyan famil 
with John Bunyan’s native village of Elstow can be traced 
to the year already named, 1199, more than four centuries before 


* John Bunyan; his Life, Times, and Work. By John Brown, B.A., 
Minister of the Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. With Illustrations 
by Edward Whymper. London: Isbister. 
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his birth, For many generations they were small freeholders 
there. In that year a suit took place in the Court of King’s Bench 
between the Abbots of Elstow, or Helenstow, the “ stow” or 
place of St. Helen, and William Bunian with respect to half a 
virgate of land at Wilstead, within a mile of that place. A 
hundred and twenty-seven years later, 1327, the Bedford Fine 
Rolls show that another William Bunian was living on the very 
= where John Bunyan was born, where also we learn from the 

urt Rolls of the Manor in 1542, a third, bearing the same name, 
held “a mess and a pightell” of land “ freely of the King as 
of his manor of tow, together with nine acres in the fields at 
the rent of 3 shillings and a halfpenny.” At this time the Elstow 
Bunyans had begun to go down in the world, and were selling 
their ancestral freehold bit by bit. The Court Rolls, in which 
the name frequently occurs, enable us to trace their decadence. 
The son of this William Bunyan, Thomas Bunyan and his wife 
seem to have kept a small roadside inn, and not to have been 
scrupulously honest in their dealings with their guests. Either 
‘one or other was in trouble for “breaking the assize of beer and 
bread, #.e. for asking higher prices than those fixed by the Court of 
the Manor,” no less than eleven times ina few years. In spite of his 
offences, however, Thomas Bunyan was chosen parish constable in 
1547; while in the first year of Queen Mary “ Bunyon, victualler,” 
with seven others of Elstow, were called to appear for some un- 
named cause before the Privy Council at Westminster. ‘“ Was 
it,” suggests Mr. Brown, “for his Protestantism that Bunyan the 
victualler was summoned before the Privy Council of Queen 


Mr. Brown’s examination of the Court Rolls—which apparently 
dry, matter-of-fact class of documents, Dr. Jessopp, in his brilliant 
papers in the Nineteenth Century, has shown to be full of living in- 
terest to those who know how to read them—has elicited a con- 
dirmation of the local tradition as to the site of Bunyan’s birthplace. 
This “ the ancients of the place ” have always fixed “in the eastern 
fields of the parish close to the hamlet of Harrowden.” There 
are fields there which still go by the names of “ Bunyans” and 
“farther Bunyavs,” while a field-path was formerly called 
es Bunyan’s Walk,” and the whole locality was known as “ Bunyan’s 
End,” the name it bore at the end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
After that date records of the family cease till we come to the 
first years of the next century, the transcripts of the parochial 
registers preserved in the Archidiaconal Registry commencing in the 
year 1603. Almost the first entry which rewarded Mr. Brown's 
research in this Registry records the baptism of Thomas Bunyan, 
John Bunyan’s father, on the 23rd of February of that year. By 
this time the Bunyans of Elstow had still further fallen. John 
Bunyan’s grandfather describes himself in his will, dated 1641, as 
a “pettie chapman,” or small village shopkeeper, while of the 
former Bunyan freeholds the only portion remaining was the 
“cottage or tenement ” in which he dwelt. This property Thomas 
Bunyan bequeathed to his widow for her life, and after her decease 
to be divided equally between his two sons Thomas and Edward. 
To his grandchildren, of whom the Dreamer was one, he left 
“Sixe pence a peece toe be paied them when they accomplish 
their severall ages of one and twentie yeares.” This will of 
Bunyan’s grandfather, and the other wills of his maternal grand- 
sitar and other relatives, which have been preserved in the 
Court of Probate, “at a time when the poorest of the poor never 
made any wills at all,” and the fact that “the house in which 
he was born had been the property of his ancestors from time 
immemorial,” as Mr. Brown remarks, serve to show that Bunyan 
did not come “ of the very squalid poor, but of people who, though 
humble in station, were yet decent and worthy in their ways.” 
Weare gratefulto Mr. Browne for having recovered for us the maiden 
name of Bunyan’s mother—Margaret Bentley. She, like her hus- 
and, was a native of Elstow. They must have been brought 
up as boy and girl together, and, before sour Puritanism had 
made such diversion a sin, must have danced together on the 

illage green, as their distinguished son did in his unregenerate 
days. All who know anything of John Bunyan are familiar with 
the graphic account he has given us of his youth and his early 
schooling—“ reading and writing, according to the rate of other 

men’s children,” and the little he learnt soon lost, “even 
almost utterly ”—his early call to his father’s craft as tinker; 
his wild, boisterous youth—his delight in all manly sports and 
pastimes, bell-ringing and dancing on the green and the like—his 
enlisting as a soldier—his providential preservation from death by 
exchange with a comrade when he was drawn to join a besieging 
y—his reckless but not licentious life—which Coleridge calls 
that of “a bitter blackguard ”—notorious even among the most 
abandoned of the neighbourhood for his bold blasphemy—his 
early and improvident marriage to a young woman as poor as him- 
self, “ without so much household stuff as a dish or spoon between 
them both ”—the religious impressions made by the pious books 
which were his wife’s sole paternal inheritance—his ual wean- 
ing from his old ungodly ways, and the terrible spiritual struggles, 
ending in a settled and lasting mes: and the membership with 
the Baptist Church—all recorded as with a pen of fire in the pages 
of his wonderful autobiographical narrative, Grace Abounding. 

It is not much that Mr. Brown has been able to add. 
Indeed, it is remarkable how little, after all, we know of 
Bunyan beyond what he has told us himself. But Mr. Brown’s 

iligent researches, on which he modestly forbears to dwell and 
which, for anything he tells us, might have been prosecuted by 
another, have enabled him to clear up some doubtful questious and 


been barely sixteen when he entered the army, and that the in- 
decent haste with which his father had brought a second wife to 
the Elstow cottage, not many weeks after he had buried Bunyan’s 
mother and his sister Margaret, “ the playmate of his childhood,” 
—— have estranged him from his home and driven the wild, 
reckless lad to take up a soldier's life. Whether Bunyan served 
in the Royalist or Parliamentary army has been hotly contested ; 
and, as there is not a tittle of direct evidence either way, the 
point can never be settled. But it is certain that Bunyan’s native 
county was one of the associated counties from which the Parlia~ 
ment drew its main strength ; and the indirect evidence carefully 
collected and ably marshalled by Mr. Brown certainly renders it 
more probable that Bunyan’s short military service—the war came 
virtually to an end and the fcrces were disbanded within little 
more than a year of his enlistment—was under the Roundheads 
rather than with the Cavaliers. It has been so often and so confi- 
dently stated, and that even by Lord Macaulay, that Bunyan was 
at the siege of Leicester in the summer of 1645, and that it was 
there that a fellow-soldier, volunteering to take his place as 
sentinel, caused the preservation of his life, that itis curious to see 
how baseless the story is. Leicester is not even named by Bunyan, 
nor does he give the slightest hint what the place was. It is 
simply “such a place” with him. And, wherever it was, he 
certainly was not there ; for he plainly tells us that, when he was 
“ drawn out to go,” and was just ready to start, a comrade volun- 
teered to go in his room, and was shot through the head. Leicester 
is first named by a blundering literary hack, who had not sense 
enough to avoid the grossest and most stupid mistakes, in a bio- 
graphical ote to a spurious third part of Zhe Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and, though it was repeated, on the withdrawal of 
this worthless sketch, by another writer who professes to be a 
personal friend, as he, too, brings Bunyan to the siege to which 
we know from his own pen he never came, his evidence is as 
valueless as that of his predecessor. We are a little surprised 
that Mr. Brown should still show a hankering after this fiction, 
and at some expense of consistency take some pains to prove that, 
after all, Bunyan might taken part in the siege of Leicester. 

It will seem strange to many that the Baptist congregation, 
to which after his conversion Bunyan joined himself, and with 
which for five-and-thirty years his religious life was closely 
identified, first as a member of it and then as its minister, 
had its home in the still-existing parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, in Bedford, “not greatly changed,” writes Mr. Brown, 
“since those days.” Like the church Canon Fremantle and 
his heterogeneous band of followers are seeking to set up as 
the “National Church,” “Cromwell's Establishment,” as Mr. 
Brown truly tells us, “recognized no one form of ecclesiastical 
organization. . . . Nothing was said about rites and cere- 
monies, nothing even about ments. . . . The Church build- 
ings were regarded as the property of the parish, and in one 
there was to be found a Presbyterian community, in another an 
Independent, and in a third a Baptist Church. If there were 
Churches (?) that preferred to worship outside the national 
system altogether, they were at liberty to do so.” Every form of 
heretical teaching was granted full scope. Whatever the people 
wished for they were to have without let or hindrance, with 
two important exceptions. Toleration had its limits. This libert; 
was “not to extend to Popery or Prelacy.” The doctrine | 
ritual of the ancient Church of the land, whether unreformed or 
reformed, were put under a ban and the exercise of them was made 
a crime. The use of the Common Prayer-book was forbidden 
under fine and imprisonment. Offenders were placed on the same 
level with the vilest fanatics, who “ under the profession of Christ 
held forth and practised licentiousness.” We earnestly commend 
to the consideration of our new Church reformers, who seem to 
regard the nation as so much more sacred than the Church, and 
in their zeal for the Establishment would destroy its very essence 
—“et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas”—the portrait 
drawn by Mr. Brown in this portion of his book of Cromwell’s 
“ Broad Church” “when it was really broad—broader than 
anything ever known in this country either before or since,” 
recognizing and comprising the various forms of religious 
conviction to be found in the nation, together with the dis- 
astrous consequences to religion and morality. The result of 
this intolerant tolerance was, as Walton writes, that “ honest 
and plain dealing were exchanged for cruelty and cunning,” ae 
that the common people's brains were turned by the “ man 
falsehoods and misapplications of truth vented as sermons, 
when “each sect challenged God to be of their party, and called 
on Him in their prayers to = their sacrilege and frenzies,” 
Owen, Oliver Cromwell’s chaplain, also, no prejudiced witness, 
laments the “spirit of error, giddiness, and ehuien ” universally 
prevailing, as well as the bitter contentions, wrath, and revenge 
which severed Christians, with much “ decay of love, overthrow of 
faith, and visible declension of piety,” which had dashed the 
bright hopes entertained at the beginning of this epoch of con- 
fusion that, in Baxter’s words, England would have become “a 
land of saints, a pattern of holiness to all the world, and the un- 
matchable paradise of the earth.” If, as Mr. Brown (who naturally 
enough delivers his soul by protesting against “any State system 
of yg thinks, Cromwell, provided “there is to be such a 
system at all, hit upon the fairest that has yet been tried,” its 


fruits were certainly not such as to make us wish to see such an 
experiment tried again. The advocates of this new form of com- 
prehension will do wall to remember that history repeats itself in 


dispel some misconceptions. He shows us that Bunyan must have 


more ways than one. 
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The tenancy of St. John’s Church by the Baptist congregation 
necessarily came to an end at the toration. “ this,” 
writes Mr. Brown, “they met where they could, sometimes in 
each other’s houses in the town, and sometimes in the barns and 
kitchens of farmhouses in the country round.” Their first settled 
place of meeting, after the suspension of the Conventicle Act by 
the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, was Mr. Josias Roughead’s 
barn, in an orchard in Mill Lane, on the site of which stands the 

t Bunyan Meeting, with its noble bronze doors represent- 

g scenes from the Pilgrim's Progress in alto-relievo, Yap in 
1876 by the Duke of Bedford. The barn having been duly licensed 
(Mr. Brown prints the document endorsed “a place for a Teacher 
in Bedford,” and signed “ By his Mat* command Arlington ”), 
was conveyed to “ John Bunyan of the Towne of Bedford Brasier,” 
and others, for the sum of soi. Here Bunyan commenced his 
ministry as the settled pastor of the congregation, which he con- 
tinued till his death in 1688. The church books kept by him, 
extracts from which are given by Mr. Brown, though compara- 
tively scanty, present a curious picture of the inner life of a 
Nonconformist brotherhood, with its well-intentioned but hope- 
jess endeavour to make the high standard of religious practice 
of the few the rule of life for the many, and to root the tares 
from among the wheat before the harvest. The erring mem- 
bers—“ Sister Landers,” who had “ despised gifts in the Church, 
and taught her children to piay cards”; Elizabeth Maxey, 
who “called her father lier,” and shown “ wicked car- 
riages to her mother”; “sister Eliz. Burntwood,” who had 
“ kept company with carnal and light young fellows at Elstow ”; 
the unnamed ones who had “run into debt more than they 
could satisfie”; John Stanton, who had abused and beaten his 
wife for very light matters”—had the “matters” been more 
serious it seems the beating would have been deemed justifiable— 
“Sister Mary ffosket,” who had “ privately whispered a horrid 
scandal ” “ without culler of truth ”—Bunyan’s spelling was never 
of the best—and, proh pudor ! John Rush, who got drunk “ after a 
very beastly and filthy manner above the ordenery rate of 
drunkerds,” requiring no less than three men to carry him home 
from the “ Swan”—who were severally admonished or cast out of 
the Church according to the heinousness of their crimes during 
the early years of Bunyan’s pastorate, as recorded in his vigorous 
handwriting, read a salutary lesson to those who demand a per- 
fection for the Church altogether unattainable in this world. At 
one meeting “singing of Psalmes was propounded,” but it would 
seem to have been negatived; for Mr. Brown tells us that “ all 

through Bunyan’s time there was not so much as the singing of a 
hymn at public worship.” The “ liberty to sing at every meeting ” 
was not fin accorded till 1700, though it had been grudgingly 
sanctioned three years earlier. But we must not linger over these 
Church records, interesting and instructive as they are. 
Mr. Brown considers that he is warranted in placing the writing 

of Bunyan’s immortal work, the first part of The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
several years later than the usually received date. We know on 
Bunyan’s own testimony that it was written in gaol. Bunyan’s 
twelve years’ imprisonment came to an end in 1672. The 
Pilgrim's Progress was not published till 1678. Now Bunyan was 
generally rapid in printing his books after composition, while the 
poetical introduction in which he tells us how he showed the 
manuscript to his friends and the various advice they gave—how 


Some said “John print it” ; others said “ not so.” 
Some said “ it might do good”; others said “ no” — 


has an “ air of briskness, which, to say the least, is not suggestive 
of a six years’ interval before publication.” For this apparent, 
but we hardly think real, difficulty (for the entire difference of 
character between this homely religious all and the more 
direct religious works which had proceeded from his pen may 
suggest a reason for his hesitation in giving it to the world), Mr. 
Brown thinks he has found a solution in a short six months’ 
imprisonment which two of his early biographers tell us he was 
subjected to after his liberation in 1672, though neither gives the 
slightest clue to its date. On grounds which we have not space to 
a but which are certainly slight, Mr. Brown thinks 
i justified in placing this imprisonment in 1675-6, and 
concludes that it was during this brief incarceration that he wrote 
to discard the 


The Pilgrim's Progress. Unwilling also entirel 
icturesque old tradition so completely demolished by the late 
t not the 


. Wyatt, which he regards as “part of the truth, 
whole truth,” that the book was written in the wretched little 


den which stood on one of the piers of old Bedford Bridge, 
which was no more than a Corporation lock-up house, he, appa- 
rently without a particle of evidence, makes this town prison the 
scene of this final and, it must be confessed, somewhat shado 
imprisonment, and of the composition of the work by whic 
Bunyan is chiefly known. 


1676, “‘a curious break ir the story’ 


doubtful order of release, whic 


courses, and tracts which proceeded from his prolific 
in a clear and interesting manner by Mr. Brown in 

the narrative. 
to furnish a chronological catalogue 
want will, we trust, be supplied when this excellent book comes 


to a second edition. 


His conclusion is that about two- 


irds of the book were written in prison in the early months of 
marking the point where he 


laid down his pen; that in the early summer of 1676 Bishop Barlow's 
he endeavours to rehabilitate, 


n is given 
e course of 


We are, however, that he — 
them in his appendix. Thi 


The attractiveness of the volume is much increased by the 


exquisite woodcuts of 9 and buildings associated with 


Bunyan, executed “with sympathetic zeal” by Mr. Edward 
Whymper, who has also carefully reproduced the portrait taken 
on vellum by Robert White which was preserved in the Cracherode 


collection. 


Mr. Brown deserves our sincere thanks for so valuable an 
addition to English literary biography as this volume has given 
us. If it adds little to our knowledge of Bunyan himself, it 
enables us to realize more thoroughly than before the village 
pana See was born; the town where, either as prisoner or mee 
man, he spent the ter part of his life; the congregation o 
which he mad first Sener ond then minister—an office in which 
Mr. Brown succeeds him; the people who were his neighbours 
and associates; and the troubled times, full of the throes of intes- 
tine strife, civil and religious, in which he lived. It is a work 
that needed doing, and Mr. Brown has done it well. 


UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY IN DISEASE.* 


HE present is not a favourable time for obtaining an impartial 
hearing for a new theory of disease, and we fear that Dr. 

Creighton’s short but carefully-written essay will not receive the 
attention it deserves, The “germ theory” has got full possession 
of the ground; and, rightly or wrongly, it will be difficult to 
divert attention from it by a theory which covers nearl 
the same ground, but which is neither in agreement with 
nor necessarily antagonistic to it. There is a large class of 
diseases which forms the béte noire of scientific medicine, and 
which has been the sport of theorists and quacks from time 
immemorial and determined the popular form of medical belief— 
that all diseases are separate entities and curable by specifics. 
The chief of this class of diseases are ague, whooping-cough, 
neuralgias, syphilis, some skin diseases, consumption, leprosy, 
cancer, and various chronic diseases, some of which are easil 
controlled by drugs the mode of action of which is not w 
understood, and which are therefore denominated alteratives or 
o—- while others set all kinds of treatment at defiance. 
When we bear in mind the striking individuality of some of these 
diseases, and their apparent diverse origin, it is easy to under- 
stand that an elastic theory which admits of any number of 
specific disease-germs should be accepted by many persons as 
explaining the nature of many of them. The germ theory of 
i has, moreover, the further advantage in these busy days— 
when thinking, as Mr. Goschen tells us, is out of fashion—of being 
simple, and demanding little mental effort to master; and it is 
largely a matter of faith, as few persons possess the skill to test it 
for themselves, With the populace it has been readily accepted, 
as it has many things in common with homeopathy, with its 
belief in the potency of infinitesimal remedies. . 
Some medical men, however, refuse to accept the germ theory 
of diseases for various reasons, but especially on the grounds that 
germs show a great want of consistency in their mode of action in 
a pathological conditions, and of the small results which 

ve hitherto followed the employment of germ-killing remedies, 
To the latter objection it may fairly be replied that therapeutics 
has always lagged behind pathology and that better results may 
accrue when the mode of action of disease-germs in producing 
diseased conditions is better understood ; and to the former that, 
when disease-germs are introduced into the body, they have a 
formidable enemy to contend with in the shupe of the leucocytes, 
or white blood corpuscles, before they can produce their specific 
effect. These difficulties were described by Mr. J. B. Sutton, 
Erasmus Wilson Lecturer, in a recent address at the Royal 
College of Surgeons; and, when sutftlicient allowance is made for 
the figurative language employed, a tolerably clear idea may 
be got of the minute pathology of the germ theory of disease as 
understood by one of its advocates :— 

Inflammation, as read zoologically, may be likened to a battle. The 
leucocytes are the defending army ; their rcads and lines of communication 
are the blood-vessels. Every composite organism maintains a certain pro- 

rtion of leucocytes, representing its standing army. When the body is 
invaded by bacilli, bacteria, micrococci, chemical or other irritants, in- 
formation of the aggression is reno by means of the vaso-motor 
nerves, and leucocytes rush to the attack. Reinforcements and recruits are 
quickly formed to i the standing army, sometimes twenty, thirty, 
or more times the normal standard. In the conflict, cells die, and are often 
eaten up by their companions; frequently, the slaughter is so great that 
the tissues become burdened by the dead bodies of the soldiers in the form 
of pus, the activity of the cell being testified by the fact that its proto- 
plasm often contains bacilli, etc., in various stages of destruction. These 
dead cells, like the corpses of soldiers who fall in battle, later become 
hurtful to the organism which they in their lifetime were anxious to pro- 


restored him to liberty; that he then wrote the concluding one- 
third, and some time in 1677 took the completed MS. to London 
for publication, the work issuing from the press in February 1678. 
We do not think Mr. Brown has proved his point; but his mode 
of treating the question is interesting and suggestive. 

The history of the composition and publication of Bunyan’s 


other works, Grace Abounding, The Holy War, the second part 


of the “Pilgrim,” and the very lerge number of sermons, dis- 


tect from harm, for ov serve as breeding-grounds wherein the bacteria 

may germinate, and, like a pestilence and scourge, devastate the in- 

| dividual. 

This theory of inflammation (an extension of Cohnheim’s to meet 
* Illustrations of Unconscious Memory in Disease, including a Theory of 

Alteratives.. By Charles Creighton, M.D, London: H. K. Lewis. 1886. 
Article “ Pathology” in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 

By the Same Author. 
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the germ theory) is based on some observations of Metschnikoff’s, 
and since confirmed by others, on the devouring propensities of 
leucocytes on the tissues forming the tails of tadpoles when those 
organs have ceased to be of use to the individual. Thus it would 
seem that among their various other functions these curious 
particles of protoplasm perform the duty of scavengers, their normal 
activity in removing effete tissues being physiological, and their 
excessive activity pathological—the one being a condition of inter- 
cellular digestion ard the other of inflammation. 

There are two facts connected with this theory of inflammation 
which must not be lost sight of—namely, that mechanical and 
chemical agents are equally powerful with organisms to perturb the 
leucocytes, and that the action of these bodies is unconscious and 
may be continued long after the original cause of irritation has been 
removed. To continue Mr. Sutton’s figure, the leucocytes which 
fall in the battle with a real enemy to the body become in their 
turn sources of irritation, in the efforts to remove which fresh 
cells die, and a condition of chronic warfare—of chronic inflam- 
mation—is kept up, and a habit or memory of the original disease 
is formed which may be prolonged for an indefinite period. This 
is an example in its simplest form of what Dr. Creighton calls 
unconscious memory in disease, and his theory of the mode of 
action of alterative remedies is that they break this perverted habit 
or memory and bring the various structures and their functions back 
to their normal or healthy conditions. 

Dr. Creighton believes with Professor Hering, of Prague, that 
memory, like irritability, is a general function of organic matter, 
and is correlated with reproduction, and that it differs from habit 

or mere use and wont), with which we are accustomed to con- 

und it. He advances in support of his views the process of 
repair in wounds, and the revival in the adult of some embryonic 
conditions, both normal, as in the functions of reproduction, and 
abnormal, in the development of tumours, &c., and unconscious 
memory is therefore concerned in the production of both physio- 
logical and pathological phenomena. He looks on the human 
germ as a bundle of memories; “it means courage or timidity, 
generosity or meanness, tallness or shortness, colour of hair and 
eyes, a mole on the back or perhaps the gout”; and yet it isonlya 
minute particle of living matter, with the physical appearance and 
characters of other organic cells, In like manner he considers that 
compound structure or organs have their memories of the past, 
and are capable of acquiring new ones and the property of re- 
producing them again and again, until they become a second 
nature. 


It is in the application of the theory of unconscious memory to 
thological conditions that we find opportunities for criticism and 
issent. It is easy to believe that many chronic catarrhs, chronic 
skin diseases, and neuralgias are the mere memories of past dis- 
turbances of nutritive, vascular, and nervous conditions of the 
body ; but it is not so easy to identify with them such definite 
diseases as whooping-cough, diabetes, and ague. Our author, 
however, argues the various points very ably and logically, his 
wide knowledge of the literature of medicine and of the geo- 
ag oye distribution of diseases being made the most of; and if 

ils to convince us of the applicability of his theory to the 
whole of the diseases with which he deals, he carries us a long 
way with him, and by setting us thinking prepares our minds to 
search for and receive further evidence. His scheme is too ambitious, 
and in endeavouring to bring under survey a large number of 
diverse phenomena he has passed too lightly over some which 
would materially strengthen his position, and has included others 
which, from being imperfectly understood, are of doubtful ad- 
vantage to it. 

Dr. Creighton undertakes a still more difficult task when he 
attempts to explain the mode of action of such remedies as arsenic 
in skin diseases and oy mercury in syphilis, and quinine in 
intermittent fevers; and the most we can say of his theory of 
alteratives is that it is as good, and certainly more comprehensive, 
than any which has yet been advanced. He holds that alteratives 
are chiefly metals or metalloids foreign to the body, which enter 
into combination with the body's protoplasm more or less loosely. 
They are “silent” in their action, neither stimulate nor depress, 
and produce no visible effect on healthy persons in single medi- 
cinal doses. On the other hand, they are cumulative in their 
action, and are followed after a time by constitutional symptoms, 
and become “habit breakers” by producing an entirely new set 
of physiological or pathological actions. They are not, however, 


all of them drugs. “The doctrine of habit and the rule of altera- 
tive treatment apply also to a class of cases, many of which 
do not fall rendil 'y under the h of a nosological classification. 


Such are the conditions when people are ‘out of sorts,’ or ‘run 
down,’ or overworked and at a change, or merely bored by 
ennui and want of occupation, or suffering from the tedeum vite in 
one form or another. To do the same things in the same way, in 
the same succession day after day, and with the same degree of 
zest, or rather want of zest, is the commonest of all sources of 
morbid habit. The art of living, like the art of dining or the 
pursuit of pleasure at large, is based upon the principle of change 
or variety, and most people require from time to time some 
fillip or stimulus, or something to take them out of them- 
selves; the due administration of such alteratives calling for 
some exercise of the imagination,” and it is under conditions of 
this kind that travelling, sea voyages, and “change of air” become 
valuable additions to the physician’s store of memory-effacing 


agents. 
The pathological conditions which are due to unconscious 


memory or habit are chiefly of a chronic and distressing 
kind, and form by far the largest portion of the ills which human 
flesh is heir to, and Dr, Creighton has done great gervice to the 
science of medicine by presenting them in an entirely new aspect, 
while his theory of alterative remedies will suggest a new line of 
inquiry in therapeutics. é 


A STORY OF ACTIVE SERVICE.* 


ge collection of letters belongs to a class of books which 
shed useful light on events contemporaneous with their com- 
position by narrating the minor occurrences of camp life, the im- 
pressions left upon the mind of subordinates by the conduct of 
those in authority, with many details of a campaign, gratifying to 
national vanity or otherwise, which do not find their way into 
despatches or the pages of a Blue-book. As it is of the utmost public 
importance that the whole truth regarding the causes of success or 
failure in military operations should be laid bare to view, and as 
it is impossible to efiect this if inquiry be limited to official docu- 
ments, a work like the present, written in obvious good faith, is 
worth attentive reading. Not that it will be found to disclose official 
mismanagement more painful than has heretofore been admitted ; on 
the contrary, the idea is conveyed that the sufferings of our troops 
before Sevastopol during the winter of 1854 were less acute and 
terrible than they were at the time represented, and the fact that 
the writer was a medical officer imparts additional weight to his 
testimony. The storms of November engulfed the greater part of 
the comforts and warm clothing destined for the troops, and the 
possibility of having to pass the winter before Sevastopol had 
not been taken into consideration when the expedition, originally 
intended as a coup-de-main, was planned. Thus the confident 
hope which, in the autumn of 1854, the Edinburgh Boy enter- 
tained of a speedy termination to the siege, little corresponded 
with the sequel, whereby he was detained in the Crimea till the 
summer of 1856—nine months after the actual fall of Sevastopol. 
The writer was a medical man attached to a hospital at 
Edinburgh when, on the outbreak of the Crimean War, he entered 
the army as an assistant-surgeon and was posted to the Rifle 
Brigade—a distinction which he duly prized. To the envy of his 
comrades he was soon drafted off to the seat of war in a steamer 
which carried over 1,200 recruits—budding warriors who behaved 
themselves so mutinously that the captain of the ship judged it 
expedient to plant carronades loaded with grape-shot on the 
quarter-deck as a deterrent from violent proceedings. Fortunately, 
however—and this is the moral of the tale—they landed, on 
reaching Malta, a portion of this contingent, a on board 
instead two companies of the 62nd Regiment, all old soldiers, 
whose benign influence over their new co: soon restored 
discipline between decks. From the incidents of this voyage we 
may infer that education was imperfect among the aspirants for 
martial fame at that time; for, as the vessel steamed past the 
Spanish town of Tarifa, an ensign who hailed from beyond the 
St. George’s Channel was heard to inquire whether it was 
Bagdad. Another youthful warrior of the same nationality, on 
ba informed that he beheld the African coast, exclaimed, 
“Och, bedad, and now we are in foreign parts intirely ! ” 
On the 13th of November they steamed into Kamiesh Bay, 
and, on disembarkation, the draft to which the writer was attached 
was directed to march to the camp of the Second Division on the 
heights of Inkerman, a distance of ten miles, unescorted by a staff 
officer or guide of any sort. They “marched in the direction 
pointed out ”—by whose obliging forefinger we are not told—and 
as a result lost their road, and, so far as can be judged from the 
context, might have thrown themselves into the arms of some 
Russian outpost in the darkness had it not been for the kind inter- 
vention of the French, who put them up for the night. By 
morning the great hurricane of the 14th of November had burst 
upon the camp; and, after tramping ankle-deep in slush for the 
greater part of the day, all reached their destination, starved and 
in the condition of drowned rats, to find the tents of the Second 
Division, wherein they had hoped to find shelter, hurled prostrate 
on the ground by the fury of the gale. To support life on the 
journey, rations had been supplied to the men, but not the 
officers, who, we suppose, were expected to dine at their clubs or 
perhaps at the ¢raktir, or Russian restaurant, which was currently 
reported as existing in the neighbourhood. During all this 
tempestuous weather, the soldiers had no rugs or waterproofs, 
whilst the officer had to forage for himself, and was to be seen 
astride his screw of a pony bedizened with tinned meats and bags 
of grocery, which he was lucky enough to procure at Balacla 
whilst perhaps a capsuled bottle peeping from his pocket prov 
him no teetotaller except under compulsion. But all these 
miseries were to end with the capture of Sevastopol, which was 
expected in a fortnight. The dietary consisted at this stage of 
the campaign of coffee (served out raw), ship-biscuits, with salt 
meat and fresh on alternate days; but it is not stated that food 
was ever insufficient for more than a day or two, “ Little luxuries,” 
too—such as potatoes, onions, tea, tobacco, and pepper—were still 
available ; last, but not least, the “ grog-bottle,” a liberal allow- 
ance of rum being served out daily—a boon which the warriors of 
more recent campaigns have ofttimes thirsted for, but in vain, 
unless the sanction of the not easily propitiated medical officer had 


* A Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands. Extracts from Letters 


sent Home from the Crimea, 1854-1856. By An Edinb 4 
Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons.” 1886. baa. 
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been obtained. In fact, “old campaigners,” a class not lightly 
satisfied, were heard to affirm that never in their experience had 
they known an army so well provisioned—a verdict which evidently 
disconcerted the author, whose experience was ni/, and who 
doubtless found war very different from what he had pictured it 
at school and college. ‘Yovstden he consoled himself with the 
cheering prospect of eating his Christmas dinner in Sevastopol, 
and meantime there was no lack of Westphalian hams to be pur- 
chased at Balaclava for the sum of twenty-five shillings. He had 
heard an officer bet 100/. that the event would come off in time 
for that festival. 

The young assistant-surgeon landed in the Crimea, as we have 
seen, some days after the battle of Inkerman had been fought, 
but the air was still vibrating with the echoes of the fray. He 
concurs with the popular tradition that it was a soldiers’ victory, 
wrung from the enemy by sheer hard knocks without much inter- 
ference on the part of their leaders. Discontent, he says, was rife 
in the army owing to Lord Raglan’s alleged attempt to suppress 
this fact and distribute the customary laudations among his 
lieutenants, Inkerman was a rough-and-tumble fight where orders 
were neither given by the numerous general officers who flocked 
to the scene of action, nor waited for by the soldiers, surprised, out- 
numbered, and almost overwhelmed as they were by their assailants. 
In February the severity of the climate greatly abated, though 
the weather continued to be most variable, warm and genial 
sunshine being accompanied with cutting north winds, in camp 

rase styled “ barbers,” which soon converted every hair of the 
into an icicle. About the same time plentiful supplies of 
comforts and warm clothing began to arrive. The wintry ordeal 


taken the Russians in the Malakhoff by surprise, Sevastopol fell 
on the 8th of September, though nearly a twelvemonth was to 
elapse ere the writer of these letters revisited home. His volume 
offers pleasant and instructive reading, which apparently conveys 
the writer’s impressions as they were originally received with but 
little subsequent elaboration for the press. There is but one piece 
of advice which we would venture to obtrude. In the second 
edition which this book richly deserves to attain let him drop the 
supplementary title of “Crimean Cracks” which disfigures its 
cover and appears wrongfully to impugn the veracity of “An 
Edinburgh Boy.” 


MASOLLAM.* 


A NOVEL by Mr. Laurence Oliphant is an event in the literary 
year which is noised abroad as soon as a whisper of it is 
given to the world, and Masollam is so much more a novel 
that it may fairly claim a separate and individual notice. Few 
writers have such gifts of description both of place and character, 
and above all he is endowed with the power of interesting his 
readers even against their will. Many people will not believe his 
doctrines, most will disagree with his premisses, yet it may safely 
be predicted that not only will people get his Cook to read, but 
that, having started its perusal, no one will put it down until the 
final exordium on the “ new and higher religious instinct which 
is awakening in humanity” is reached. From the very first page 
we are plunged into the most astonishing succession of events, 
narrated in so matter-of-fact a way, that in spite of their marvellous 
nature we find ourselves half-unconsciously accepting them as 


had been surmounted, and by March the heat had become so 
pressive that these garments were no longer required. In May 
the author could write home:—“ Were you to peep into my tent, 
I am sure you would be surprised at the air of comfort which (in 
fine weather) pervades it.” He had even made a small garden, 
where grew the “ prettiest weeds to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Sevastopol.” Mud, always mud, continued to be the bane of 
existence in the Crimea, the snow which fell during the night 
being converted by the scorching rays of the vernal sun into one 
vast ocean of slush. Twenty-four hours in the trenches, tramping 
up and down deep in the mire to maintain animal heat, must 
have been wretched enough. On the fatal 18th of June the 
doctors drew lots to decide who should accompany the regiments 
told off for the attack on the Redan, The writer was in luck, 
though he confesses he “ did not esteem the privilege very highly ” ; 
and from three o'clock in the morning he was closely occupied in 
performing surgical operations on the wounded who for six or 
seven hours were borne in a continuous stream to the trench 
wherein he sought but found not shelter, for missiles fell thickly 
around. The Russians, he thinks, slackened and at last discon- 
tinued their fire altogether, after replying to the bombardment which 
preceded our assault, in order to convey the idea that their guns 
were overpowered and silenced. But no sooner had the storming- 
— issued from the trenches than a terrific fire from the 
an disclosed the fatal nature of the mistake which had been 
made. So weak was the attack numerically that a Russian officer, 
during the truce of the following day, declared that in Sevastopol 
it was ed as a mere feint to distract attention from the 
French. This crushing fire, which annihilated for all offensive 
purposes the regiments engaged, revealed the hopelessness of the 
undertaking, so that the supports were not permitted to leave the 
trenches, and add to the tale of useless slaughter. 
Lord Raglan survived the disaster but ten days. The funeral 
procession which conducted his body to Balaclava for embarkation 
was a magnificent pageant, in which the troops of the four Allied 
Powers participated, dressed in review order. As regards appear- 
ances, the palm is here awarded to the Sardinians for good taste 
in costume, to the Turks for “ uncleanness, which always strikes 
one as forming part of their personality.” ‘To such an extent does 
campaigning harden the susceptibilities, that this ceremony, which 
ought to have inspired solemn feelings, was treated by everybody 
as a holiday, a pleasant jaunt breaking the tedium of camp liie. 
Enforced idleness is one of the most terrible inflictions to which 
the campaigner is liable, if he be of an active or restless tem- 
ent. Whilst on the march the soul is quieted by actual 

ily fatigue, but in standing camp or during siege operations 
time may hang like lead on the soldier's hands in the absence of 
books and the usual occupations and diversions which fili up the 
civilian’s existence. Thus when the final bombardment of Sevas- 
topol commenced the author was kept awake all night by the 


incessant roar of artillery which deafened his ears. Towards 


chops, Gutcored toast, and cofiee was brought him, after consuming 
which he lay down again to seek repose. But slumber would no more 
return, so that he was obliged to get up, and was “fain to pass 
the day very idly, walking a little in the trench, gaping a 
t deal in the hut, and filling up the intervals by reading the 
hurch Service—not very protitably, I fear.” That is the picture 
of a day's existence when not on duty, When told off ior the 
trenches, it would have consisted in tramping up and down merely 
to keep warm ; or, in summer, crouching beneath the parapet for 


shelter from a sky which radiated the heat of a furnace; at any 
season of the year the monotonous round being only varied by an 
occasional summons to amputate a limb, apply a tourniquet, or 


extract a bullet. 
But the trials of the besiegers were by this time drawing to 


ing he obtained a little sleep. A substantial breakfast of | 


ordinary and every-day facts. Occult science and a higher kind 
of thought-reading are brought before us; gifts which should be 
used by their possessors for the lasting benefit of mankind are 
seen to 4 rostituted by some, and elevated almost into a religion by 
others, The eternal struggle of the great spirits of Good a 
Evil is the keynote of the book, and Masollam himself, the 
master worshipped by thousands as a God-gifted being, is carried 
away and blinded by personal love of the gold which at first 
he only wished to gain in order to benefit humanity at large. 
The web of intrigue which he spins round his intended victims at 
last encloses him also, and his final defeat is complete. To try 
to give an account of a story such as this would be not only im- 
ible but also unfair to both author and readers; to the author 
use the actions of each of the personages are, what they 
ought to be but rarely are in novels, the natural outcome of the 
mental development in each individual, and the one could not 
be recounted without detailing the other; to the reader because, 
putting aside all question ot the groundwork of the book, the 
story is one of such absorbing interests and ever-changing pos- 
sibilities that to tell him beforehand “‘ how the wheels go round” 
would be to rob him of a rare pleasure. The struggle between 
the two opposing forces is a hand-to-hand one, so keen and in- 
tense, indeed, that the only reproach we have to make to Mr. 
nant is that the causes of the struggle and the issues at 
stake are hardly brought into sufficient prominence to account for 
the keenness and intensity of the bat Mr. Oliphant, in the 
breathless succession of victories, first on one side, then on the 
other, outdoes the great Boisgobey himself, even though his pages 
are unsullied by murder. But it is not only as a storyteller that 
Mr. Oliphant deserves the meed of praise we so willingly give. 
Every page of his book is worth reading; and, in spite of the 
interest of the story, not one word of the long dissertations should 
be lost, containing as they do not only fine reflections, but also 
practical expositions of many of the most vexed questions of the 
day. Politically speaking, what can come more @ propos to the 
present moment than the following passage ? 
Your definition between autocratic and constitutional, or rather re- 
sponsible, government—for there are countries which have constitutions 
without the Government being responsible to the country, as it is in 
England—is substantially correct. Unfortunately in politics, as in re- 
ligion, people attach too much importance to the form and too little to the 
essence. It is the “letter that killeth, the spirit that giveth life.” The 
worst form of government theoretically becomes the best if all the adminis- 
trative units are actuated by pure and high motives, and the best becomes 
the worst if these latter are dishonest and self-seeking; and when a 
pe party, under what are called free institutions, becomes demoralized 
y private interests, internal dissensions, and inherent weakness, though 
it may not be corrupt in the worst sense of the word, the most precious 
liberties of the people are in greater danger than when they are in the 
hands of a single man who is patriotic, resolute, and free from the petty 
and personal ambitions which control the leaders of a party. 

Tn every way, therefore, Mr. Oliphant is to be congratulated on 
the last book he has given to the world. 


JOEL BARLOW, POET, STATESMAN, PHILOSOPHER.+ 


of ype Joel Barlow was in the true sense of the word a poet will 
scarcely be allowed by any one who takes the trouble to unearth 
his forgotten works; that he was a statesman is an assertion 
which must be qualified by the fact that he never had an oppor- 
tunity of taking a personal part in government, and that he was a 

* Masollam. By Laurence Oliphant. London and Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 


Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.D., Poet, Statesman, Philosopher. 
Bs Churies Burr Todd. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1886. 


their close. 


Owing to the happy accident of the French having 
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' transaction. But it is clear enough that, if he knew absolutely 
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philosopher must, it appears, be accepted on the strength of | Barlow composed spcheoone s , and in one of them, also 


evidence that his biographer vouches for, though he has not seen 
fit to produce it. As for his poetry, he recited the “ commencement 
poem” at Yale in 1778, naturally choosing “Columbia” as the subject 
of his verse, and though he wrote many hundred more lines, chiefly 
on the same theme, he certainly never advanced beyond the prize- 
poem stage. Even Mr. ‘T'odd allows that his principal work, the 
Columbiad, the gradual growth of twenty-five years, is “not a 
great poem,” though he considers that the following lines are 


not quoted here, for the 4th 
Save the guillotine, 


Till England’s King and Queen 
Her power shall prove. 


Always meddling, he presented an address and a “ Letter” of 
advice to the National Convention; and the deputies, who made 
much of alien sympathizers, voted him a citizen of France. He 


prays that God may 


“ eloquent and melodious”; they are part of the Vision of | joined the Commissioners who were sent to organize Savoy as a 


Columbus, who is obliging enough to remain in a trance through 


Department of the Republic, and tried unsuccessfully to per- 


four hundred and fifty pages, while Barlow, in the person of | suade the Savoyards to elect him a deputy. Barlow was a 


Hesper, provides him with a vision of America’s glory :— 


“Here, then,” said Hesper, with a brilliant smile, 
“ Behold the fruit of thy long years of toil ; 

To yon bright borders of Atlantic day 

Thy swelling pinions led the trackless way,” 


poor man when he began his career as a revolutionist; when 
he returned to America, after an absence of eighteen years, 
he was rich; he had a fine place in the country, and lived 
at ease. He gained, we read, a great sum by “the rise in 
French securities, of which he held or controlled a large block.” 
In fact, like many another severe Republican, he did not serve 
the goddess Revolution for naught; and the leading feature of his 


and so on, This quotation gives a somewhat flattering idea of | career in France, though one would scarcely gather it from these 


this tedious and clumsily-constructed epic. Mr. Todd does not 
quote largely from the Cu/wmbiad, and though its author believed 
that the treatment it met with proceeded from “ partisan rancor 
and malice,” his reticence is kind, Here, for example, is a bit from 
the description of a sea-fight :— 


There swells the carnage ; all the tar-beat floor 

Is clogged with spattered blood and glued with gore, 
And down the ship’s biack waist fresh brooks of blood 
Course o’er their clots, and tinge the sable flood. 


Mr. Todd certainly does not speak too strongly when he says that 
the Colwnbiad is not “the work of true genius.” He declares 
that the review of it in the Edinburgh “ was rather complimentary 
than otherwise.” No reference to the review is given; it ap- 
peared in the number for October 1809, and if Barlow found such 
a piece of criticism consoling he must have been easily satisfied. 
Another poem, the “Hasty Pudding,” which is given here at 
full length, is, we are told, “ the best example of mock heroic and 

toral verse ever produced.” We should not have thought it. 
Bich as it is, however, it has been reprinted more than once ; and 
there used, we fancy, to be a “ Hasty-Pudding Club” at Harvard 
which published “ Transactions,” and of which we might have 
been told something here. Finding apparently that literature was 
an unprofitable pursuit in time of war, Barlow was led by “ self- 
interest as well as patriotism” to become a chaplain in the army. 
During his absence he wrote letters to his wife full of self-satis- 
faction, informing her that he was growing “fat and handsome,” 
and that his sermons were vastly admired, and exhorting her “to 
improve and be happy.” After a while he learnt to consider Tom 
Paine one of “the brightest and most undeviating luminaries 
of the age”; and, though we are told that there is no evi- 
dence that he ever became an avowed atheist, he appears to 
have adopted the ideas of the French Revolution on religion 
almost as fully as be did on politics. He made his first visit 
to France as the agent of a swindling Land Company, and 


pages, was that he speculated largely and continuously in “ assi- 
— a kind of business for which the quondam agent of the Scioto 
d Company was peculiarly adapted. After his return to America 
he was greatly courted by the Republican party, and became the 
friend of Jetferson and Madison, while he was soundly abused by the 
Federalists, who looked on him as a dangerous and disreputable 
enemy. The most honourable feature of his life was the interest 
he took in science and mechanics. He was the intimate friend of 
Fulton, the engineer, and did all in his power to forward his great 
scheme for propelling ships by steam-power. Previous to his 
return home he successfully conducted a tedious mission to Algiers, 
and obtained the release of a large number of American citizens 
who were held in slavery by the Dey. Difficulties having arisen 
with France in 1811, in consequence of Napoleon's decree forbidding 
commerce between America and England, Barlow was sent as 
ambassador to Paris. On his arrival he found that Napoleon was 
absent on his Russian expedition; he was directed by the Duke of 
Bassano to proceed to Wilna, and died on his way thither. “ Poet, 
philosopher, patriot, and martyr,” as his biographer calls Barlow, 
he does not appear to have played any of these parts so as to win 
admiration, except from men of his own politics. Even from read- 
ing this life of him we get the impression of a vain and self-seeki: 
man, a crafty speculator in stocks, a meddlesome dabbler in poli- 
tics, and a despicable pretender to a place in literature. This is not 
the impression that the writer means toconvey. Mr. Todd has not 
produced a skilfully constructed or particularly interesting bio- 
graphy. Nordoes he seem familiar with the historical events 
with which he deals. We cannot imagine where he learnt that 
England “ opened the attack ” on the commerce of neutrals by the 
Orders in Council, and that Napoleon retaliated by the Berlin 


ON DISORDERS OF DIGESTION.* 


persuaded thousands of Frenchmen to embark their money in the 
purchase of a vast estate on the Ohio. The whole business 
was an infamous fraud, of a kind not uncommon at that time, and | 
on their arrival in America the unfortunate emigrants discovered | 
that they had no title to the land they had bought. We cannot | 
make out what Mr. Todd thinks of the share Barlow had in this 


nothing of the affairs of the Company he recommended so highly, 
he was grossly negligent of his duty ; and, if he knew anything of 
them, he was an unmitigated rascal. On his way to France he 
visited England. Here he behaved, we are told, “like a true 
American; his eyes are always open.” Well, if Mr. Todd will 
have it so, he must settle that matter with his fellow-countrymen. 
One part of the remark is perhaps true; for Barlow says that, 
when he was admitted to service at the Royal chapel, finding that 
the King marked him as a stranger, he “ endeavoured to outstare 
” 


After his bubble Osnaesy burst Barlow spent some years 
ly in England and partly in France. He uited the 
itality of England by becoming an active member of the 

societies formed for overthrowing the Constitution of the country, 
and bringing about a revolution after the French model. Here 
he published some violently revolutionary essays which were sup 
by Government, and a poem, the ‘Conspiracy of Kings, 

which excited far more attention than it deserved. It owed its 

pularity among the revolutionists in England to its scurrilous 
invective ; it has nothing else to recommend it. This is scarcely 
the opinion of Mr. Todd, who describes it as a “ caustic squib,” 
and a “sharp and bitter philippic.” As he does not quote from 
it, we will give our toalleas an opportunity of judging of the 
amount of causticity and sharpness it displays. Here is a 
“ caustic ” address to the man whom the vile scribblers of Barlow's 
sort had cause to fear and hate above all others :— 


Oh Burke, degenerate slave! with grief and shame 
The Muse indignant must repeat thy name. 

Strange man declare—since at Creation’s birth 

From crumbling Chaos sprang this heav’n and earth, 
Since wrecks and outcast relics still remain, 

Whirl'd ceaseless round Confusion’s dreary reign— 
Declare from all these fragments, whence you stole 
That genius wild, that monstrous mass of soul. 


Dp: LAUDER BRUNTON is essentially a practical physi- 
cian, and all his theoretical knowledge is checked by careful 
observation at the bedside. Hence his lectures and essays are of 
special value to the practitioner of medicine. He never allows a 
hobby to run away with him, and so he avoids the somewhat common 
fault of laying down rules for living which, though looking well 
on paper, have no chance of being adopted by any considerable 
number of persons. 

The three Lettsonian lectures treat somewhat fully the subject 
of the regulation of diet and the disorders resulting from its 
neglect. The author scrupulously avoids giving any encouragement 
to excess in eating or drinking, but that he is not a believer in 
asceticism may be gathered trom the fact that he looks upon an 
occasional City dinner as not merely harmless, but positively bene- 
ficial. Many valuable hints for treatment are given in the essays 
on headache and its pathology. 

The use of fat in the body and the best modes of administering 
it are carefully considered in another essay. It is refreshing to 
read Dr. Brunton’s calm judicial review of our knowledge of the 

hysiological action of alcohol. His conclusion with reference to 
it would probably prove almost equally unpalatable to the ardent 
teetotaller and to those who believe, or wish to believe, in the 
innocuousness of the daily consumption of large quantities of 
alcoholic drinks. In connexion with this subject, though in 
another essay, attention is drawn to the deleterious effects of 
“nips,” not only of stimulants, but also of beef-tea, &c., and it 
is pointed out that the feeling of languor which they are taken to 
relieve is more frequently due to the tissues and organs being 
overloaded and clogged with nutritive material which they can- 
not utilize than to any deficiency of food. The precise directions 
as to how to make a poultice show that Dr. Brunton very pro- 
perly considers no detail of treatment so small a matter as to be 
unworthy of the attention of the physician. 
The lectures and essays are written in a pleasant conversational 


style, without egotism or unnecessary technicality. 


* On Disorders of Digestion, Treatment, By 
London: Macmillan 


T. Lauder Brunton, M.D. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 


HE second and third volumes of the late Duke of Broglie’s 
memoirs (1) resemble the first in being excellently written, in 
dealing elaborately with Parliamentary and political matters, and 
jn containing a fair but not very abundant sprinkling of nal 
traits. Among the most remarkable of the latter, as before, are 
the touches showing animus against Benjamin Constant. The 
book, as before, is not easy to criticize briefly, and we may return 
to it, only noticing for the present the striking summary of the 
events between 1818 and 1830 with which its present part opens. 
Naturally M. de Broglie does not endorse the description of the 
“ Conjuration de quinze ars.” He declares that the Moderates (1) 
tried to harmonize Restoration and Revolution; (2) when this 
seemed hopeless, tried to curb the Reactionary movement; (3) in 
the last three years of Charles II. tried to resist the renewed revo- 
jutionary current, Now all this is, no doubt, what they ought to 
have “yr and in retrospect fancied that they had done ; but did 
do it 

M. Ollendorff'’s name is best known on the covers of light lite- 
rature ; but he has made a good start as a competitor of the big- 
wigs of the Parisian trade with M. E. Simon's political biography 
of the Emperor William (2). Perbaps a little more space might 
with advantage have been given to the long and eventful period, 
longer than many a fairly long-lived man’s life, which passed before 
the Prince came to the throne. But even this has not been neglected ; 
and the whole appears to be written in a judicious and historical 
spirit, with abundance of information, and in good arrangement. 

M. Vitu is an industrious and versatile writer, and it must be 
left to specialists to decide the specialist value of his Short History 
of Printing (3). From the general point of view it is readable and 
interesting, having the advantage ot pe a few well-executed illus- 
trations. A good index of the technical terms of the art in French 
isadded, and suggests the remark in passing that an international 
glossary of such technicalities, both in regard to printing and other 
arts, would be a thing worth having. The best scholars are 
frequently “ floored” by such terms, and the best dictionaries are 
constantly found wanting in them. 

M. Quantin’s popular Art Library has been exceedingly good 
for the most part, and M. Bayet’s sketch of art history (4) is not 
unworthy of it in some points. The subject, however, is a very 
large one—Ars longa est in a new sense, 

We have not seen a more amusing little Book of Nonsense for a 
long time than “Surtac’s” Morales du rastaquouere (5), recom- 
mended by M. Coquelin cadet and agreeably illustrated by M. 
Caran d’Ache. The “rastaquouére,” a foreigner (especially from 
South America) who expends much good money and bad French 
in Paris, has been a favourite subject of jokes for a year or two 

it; but he has never been made fun of more healthily and good- 
umouredly than here. The poor man’s elaborately dandified 

dress, his amiable naiveté, and his Yellowplushian liberties with 
the tongue of Moliére, are all laid under contribution very suc- 
cessfully. 

M. Mermeix takes particular pains to impress on us the trust- 
worthiness and originality of his book on the phases, history, and 
personnel of contemporary French Socialism (6). We have not 
many means of checking his statements; but we see no reason to 
doubt their accuracy or their usefulness. It may be noted that 
the author, like every one else, connects the spread of Socialism 
with the spread of education, and that, like everybody else, he is 
slow to draw the obvious moral. 

The events immediately preceding the French Revolution (7) 
have naturally been somewhat obscured, at least in popular view, 
by that event ; and the short but decisive action by which Prussia 
in 1787 settled the quarrel between the Stadtholder and the Dutch 
“patriots,” though well enough known to historical students, has 
doubtless shared the fate of other contemporary events. His 
mother, Mme. de Witt, and his grandfather, M. Guizot, justly excite 
M. Pierre de Witt to historical writing; his father’s name is 
enough to justify him in selecting Dutch subjects, and here as 
before he ’ acquitted himself very well of his rather heavy 
“ obligations” on both these scores. 

Books which are written for the use of a large school are “ on 
velvet,” but Mr. Bright's Grammar (8) and Mr. de Lisle’s Ever- 
cises (9) appear to be intrinsically as well as by privilege 
entitled to the highly respectable number of editions 
which they have respectively attained. The Duke de Fézensac’s 
Memoirs (10) may not at first sight seem to deserve reproduction 
for school use with so many greater authors waiting; but we 
must grant to Mr. Granville Sharp that they have considerable 


(2) Souvenirs du Due de Broglie. Tomes 2 & 3. Paris: Calmann- 
Guillaume et son régne. Par E. Simon. Paris: 
(3) Petite histoire de la typographie. Par A. Vitu. Paris: Delagrave. 
(4) Précis Chistoired'art. Par C. Bayet. Paris : Quantin. 
(5) Les morales du rastaquouére. Par Surtac. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(6) La France socialiste. Par Mermeix. Paris: Fetscherin et Chuit. 
rf? aay invasion prussienne en Hollande en 1787. Par Pierre de Witt. 


(8) The Marlborough Fi nch G . B JF. 
teenth edition. London: Cassell & Co. Rev. J. F. Bright. Nine- 

(9) The Marlborough French Exercises. Eleventh 
G. w. de Lisle. London: Cassell & — leventh edition. By Rev. 


it both as history and as literature; and his notes, chiefly 
historical, are very good. No reserve need be made in praising 
M. Victor Oger’s choice (11), for the dramas of Alexander 
Maximus, judiciously treated, make as good subjects for study as 
his novels make incomparable pastime. The notes here are again 
good, and more miscellaneous than Mr. Sharp's. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ure is only too much ground for the apologetic reference 
of Mr. Edward Lucas to the delayed production of his Life of 
Frederick Lucas, M.P. (Burns & Oates), Twenty years ago its 
publication might at least have been opportune, whereas now it 
can scarcely be considered fortunate. The character and career of 
Frederick Lucas are ably portrayed in these volumes, though his 
remarkably personality is altogether insufficient to vitalize the 
biographer’s very diffuse account of the controversies in which his 
brother took a conspicuous t. Something of the heat and 
clamour of past political conflicts is suggested, yet the battle-cries 
sound afar off, and the atmosphere of the arena is too languid to 
inspire enthusiasm. There is little of stimulus and vivacity in the 
cane’ attempts to revive such dead questions as the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, the Repeal agitation, the Maynooth subsidies, and other 
matters in which the militant Catholicism of Lucas was actively 
exercised. The story of the foundation of the Tablet and the 
achievements of its editor is told with inordinate prolixity. In 
the second volume the account of Lucas’s encouragement of the 
political action of priests in Irish elections that led to his bitter 
controversy with Dr. Cullen is very interesting, Since the 
abortive mission to Rome in the winter of 1854-5, when Lucas 
undertook to vindicate his action to the Pope, the question of the 
interference of priests in elections has assumed an importance that 
could scarcely have been anticipated by the most sanguine advo- 
cates of the eps priest. As we have lately heard much, and 
are likely to hear more, of priests in politics, there is much that is 
singularly suggestive in Mr. Lucas’s narrative of the earlier stages 
of the controversy. 

An anonymous compilation entitled The Crown Prince of 
Germany : a Diary (Sampson Low & Co.) can only momentarily 
deceive the greenest intelligence. The stale device of the title is 
unsupported by any ingenuity or novelty in the arrangement of the 
text, which is largely made up of trivial or familiar extracts from 
well-known sources and suggestive of little but the industry of 
the compiler. 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s American Diplomacy (Sampson Low 
& Co.) is an exposition of the uses of the United States diplo- 
matic service, particularly in relation to trade interests and the 
furtherance of commerce. The writer's experience enables him 
to deal with the subject in a thoroughly practical fashion and in 
a comprehensive spirit. Much of the work appeals to Americans 
only, though the chapters on the Free Navigation of Rivers, on 
Neutral Rights, and on the Barbary pirates are full of interest to 
Englishmen, 

either in criticism nor in literary skill is there much to com- 
mend in Mr. Henry Simmons Frieze’s Giovanni Dupré (Sampson 
Low & Co.) The author mitigates the apparent rashness of his 
venture by the information that his work was completed several “ 
months before the publication of a recent and admirable transla- 
tion of the great sculptor’s autobiography. Dupré's story of his 
life is one of the most picturesque and fascinating books of its 
class, yet much of the charm evaporates in Mr. Frieze’s narrative. 
The engravings in the present volume are fairly good, the transla- 
tions of the two dialogues on Dupré's works by the sculptor’s 
on ea Conti are acceptable; but this is all that can be 
said of it. 

Mr. Charles G. Leland’s Snooping (Fun Office) is an ethical 
treatise that merits the gratitude of the whole brotherhood of 
artists. People who peep over other people’s shoulders are the 
* snoopers ” who most afilict painters, though the depravity and 
vulgarity of the practice are more fully expressed by the Dutch 
word Snoepen, which the author interprets as “the going about 
and sticking one’s nose into all kind of places where it has no 
business to be.” With characteristic magnanimity Mr, Leland 
believes there is more of thoughtlessness than original sin in most 
“ snoopers,” for which reason he has endeavoured to reclaim them 
by presenting the enormity of their offence in the pleasant guise of 
anecdote and moral tale. Like vice in the general, “ snooping ” to 
be hated needs but to be seen. Of the delightful humour and 
| excellent diversity of Mr. Leland’s stories we can say they will 
‘convince each individual reader that, though the whole world is 
a world of snoopers, he only never has so offended. The stories 
themselves are told in a grave historic style that befits the theme 
and range, from such classic instances as Pope Julius and Michael 
Angelo to the more exuberant fruits of modern days, The amus- 
ing story (pp. 99-102) of the discomfiture of the snooping French 
corporal who arrested the painter who, he imagined, had daringly 
sketched the fo is singularly prophetic of the fate that lately 
overtook the adventurous Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr, Hamerton 
in France. The arrest of these gentlemen and its sequel are in 
all respects, save one unimportant detail, foreshadowed by Mr. 
Leland. The judicious will not require any better proof of the 
value of this little book, 

Under the instruction of Mr. John Carling, the Minister of 


PS Fézensac’s campugne en Russie. By G. Sharp. London: 


| (ax) Les demoiselles de St.-Cyr. Par V.Oger. London: Macmillan. 
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Po ulture, Mr. George Johnson has prepared a most useful and 
exhaustive handbook for the guidance and enlightenment of 
visitors to the Exhibition, entitled Canada; tts History, Produc- 
tions, and Natural Resources (Ottawa: Department of Agri- 
culture), The book, with its admirable maps, forms a com- 
mentary on the exhibits in the Oanada courts of the highest 
interest and authority. 

Stanford's Handy Atlas and Poll Book (Edward Stanford) 
reveals in a series of coloured maps the distribution of parties in 
the various electoral divisions as determined by the last election. 
These maps are marvels of legibility, while the information that 
accompanies them comprehends that can be of servi.~ to 
electors, epitomized in the most compact form. 

There is far too much of the self-conscious humour of the 
habitual funny man in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's Idle Thoughts of 
an Idle Fellow (Field & Tuer). These essays are not without 
their felicities, though the literary expression is more apt to 
arouse resentment than admiration. There issomething peculiarly 
irritating in the deliberate assumption of originality and the 
solemn utterance of outworn facetiousness. “On Being in Love” 
is a trite subject, and it suggests nothing better to Mr. Jerome 
than this venerable and colloquial banter—“ You've been in love, 
of course! If not you’ve _ it to come. Love is like the 
measles; we all have to go ugh it. Also like the measles, we 
take it only once.” 

Visitors to Carlsbad are certainly favoured with a multitude of 
handbooks. Among the best of recent publications is Carlsbad 
and its Environs, by John Merrylees (Sampson Low & Co.), with 
several illustrations, a plan of the town and neighbourhood, 
and a medical treatise by Dr. London. 

We have received the tenth volume of the “ Avon” edition of 
Shakspeare’s Works (Kegan Paul & Oo.); Mr. Arthur Fuller's 
South Africa as a Health Resort (Whittingham) ; and the Official 
Catalogue of the Edinburgh Exhibition (Edinburgh : Constable). 
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